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Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 


OOK & 
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COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 
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On the First of November, the organ in The University Chapel, University of 
Chicago, was formally dedicated with Lynnwood Farnam at the console. 


This is the latest of a remarkable series of organs, uniformly successful, which 
five great Educational Institutions have, during the last year or so, entrusted to the 
Skinner Organization. 


University of Chicago Princeton University 
University of Michigan Lake Erie College for Women 


Oberlin College 
The great organ for Yale University will be completed shortly and will, doubt- 


less, exhibit the same excellent qualities which the public has learned to expect in ALL 
Skinner installations, small, medium or large. 


The University of Chicago organ is a typical Skinner product from specifications 
prepared by Ernest M. Skinner. 





SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Organ Architects and Builders 
CHURCH RESIDENCE AUDITORIUM UNIVERSITY 


STUDIO FACTORIES 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 


























~AEOLIAN-VOTEY 
ORGANS 


A FOUR MANUAL ORGAN now being installed in 
Calvary Presbyterian Church in San Francisco, California 
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THE CONSOLE—Calvary Presbyterian Church 


THIS ORGAN CONTAINS 
61 independent ranks of pipes 


JEOLIAN. COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 
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Should a Diapason 
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How far should we go in sacrificing individuality of 
character to ensemble? 

‘The Diapasons of Austin Organs have that rich funda- 
mental character which, with a reasonable amount of super- 
work, provides a foundation upon which the Reed Chorus 
rests securely. 

Organ design, instead of being a matter of superficial 
preference, is a study, both scientific and artistic, whose 
mastery is attained only after years of successful experiment 
and experience. 

The fundamental soundness of Austin design, the sup- 
reme artistry of the Austin Organ, is nowhere better exem- 
plified than in the instrument in St. Georges’ Church, New 
York, opened to the public in a week-day recital for the first 
time only last month. St. George’s Organ has been called, 
“The finest church organ in America.” Its Diapasons, rich 
in fundamental character, provide a foundation upon which 
has been built a super-structure of 157 stops 
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Hartford, Conn. 





























Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


CARL McKINLEY’S CAantTILENA AND LAMENT 
By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


SEVEN YEARS ago a new name appeared in the lists 
of American composers for the organ—that of Carl 
McKinley. My recollections are that the two composi- 
tions which then made their bow (ARABESQUE and Can- 
TILENA) were favorably critized, and I also believe that 
they have enjoyed some use—at least by discriminating 
players. 

Three years later another opus (LAMENT) was ad- 
vanced. It is this work especially, and also the earlier 
CANTILENA that I wish to call to the attention of play- 
ers who may as yet be unacquainted with McKinley’s 
talent. 

Both of these pieces are first class examples of effec- 
tive writing for the modern organ. Indeed, more than 
that, they cannot be fully realized on an instrument de- 
signed on old-fashioned lines. If your organ is of the 
period preceding “the turn of the Century”, don’t order 
them, and if your own registrational practise is of the 
Rheinberger vintage, don’t even read the balance of this 
article! Butif you are equipped with color resources and 
expression controls, by all means procure these two 
works. 

And why the enthusiasm? Well, first of all, the man 
has themes, not merely tunes but themes. More than 
that, his second theme is in both cases as fine as his 
first theme. That, my brethren, is a rare quality, and 
indeed a very precious one. In the case of the Can- 
TILENA the first theme is more frankly a tune than is 
true in either of the other McKinley pieces, and the sec- 
ond theme is of a dramatic nature which works up to a 
fine climax. The LAMENT shows one of the most per- 
fect cases of equal strength in first and second themes 
that I have ever encountered. 

This matter of uniform value in themes, a thing that I 
have come to term “the matching of the themes” is some- 
thing that needs much more consideration from organ 
composers than has been the case in the past. Sloppy 
B-themes are all too prevalent in organ literature. The 
most obvious examples of this practise may be found 
among the dozens and dozens of so-called lolly-pops, 
e.g., melody pieces with vamp-type accompaniments. 
We had a deluge of these things some years ago, and the 
type persists to this day, and—being understandable by 
the average listener—probably will persist to the end of 
time. These tune pieces rather frequently showed some 
originality in the A-theme ; sometimes, though rarely, the 
accompaniment to this theme showed original treatment. 
But what happened when the middle section of the piece 
was reached? Usually a complete let-down in interest. 
Usually a total lack of any vital contrast in the rhythm 
employed. And alas! sometimes that cheapest of all de- 
vices—the resort to straight four-part, block-chord, 
hymn-type padding! In other words, the sponge hav- 
ing been squeezed dry on the first theme, the bottom falls 
out of the boiler on the second! No wonder that the 
melody piece has become almost synonymous with the 
quality called blah in the argot of the day. 
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Now observe Mr. McKinley’s closest approach to a 
melody piece: in the CANTILENA his opening theme 
(1473) is a simple melody, written entirely (save for a 
single accidental) on the C-major scale: and yet it is 


stace. simile 





original in outline, and flexible in rhythm. The accom- 
paniment is a continuous double-note ripple in sixteenths, 
and I would advise you not to “read the thing over” be- 
fore an audience! It is somewhat tricky, and will need 
practise, though it is perfectly playable. Now we come 
to the middle section. Here the composer modulates 
(1474) to the Sub-Mediant. The tempo is slower. The 
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Flutes, String celeste, Humana 


1¢ & 4 couplers 
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melodic intervals are wider. More syncopation is em- 
ployed. At the seventeenth measure we meet the di- 
rection “With increasing warmth and animation”; regis- 
tration builds up, more passing notes are included in the 
theme, a couple of rising sequences are pushed to a 
climax ; a descending figure, a dramatic diminuendo plus 
a modulation, and we are returned to the opening theme. 
A five-bar coda derived from the B-theme finishes the 
work. 


The style and writing-technic of LAMENT is entirely 
different. It is my belief that Mr. McKinley has, in this 
piece, presented the organ world with one of the finest 
single compositions in ali organ literature. And it is also 
my belief that he would have done far better for his 
royalty account had he brought it out as an orchestral 
work for incidental use in the theater. It is poetic, 
moody by turns, romantic; it presses on to a magnificent 
climax. 


(aéé Vox Humana) 





Technically it is a flawless piece of writing. And 
every bar suggests, yes, demands, color, shading, tem- 
perament. We show two excerpts from LAMENT, Nos. 
1475 and 1476. 


Ch. Flute 2 
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HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ORGAN 


is complimented upon its 


“superb voicing” 


in the following commentary 


“Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, A.A.G.O. 
8517 Lindenwood Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Hillgreen, Lane Organ Co., 
Dear Sirs:— 


I have always enjoyed the tone quality of your organs, 
but I want to particularly comment on the superb voicing of 
the organ just installed in the Methodist Church at Browns- 
wood, Texas. The strings are even throughout, the flutes 
clear and mellow, and the usually dull Violin Diapason has 
real character. The pedal tones are also nicely balanced. 


Wishing you continued success, 
Sincerely, 


(Signed) Mrs. ]. H. Cassidy.” 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. - - - 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 


G. F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, Il. 
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To get out of a piece the things this LAMENT contains, 
the player must have temperament. The soul of a sym- 
phony-conductor must be in him. The organist who in 
cold-blooded style attempts this thing with the same tech- 
nic that would serve for Widor’s SEconp or FIFTH will 
make a sorry mess of it. Color effects and ceaseless in- 
terplay of dynamics and shading are part and parcel of 
the best modern organ composition in America. 

And to develop these qualities one must think in terms 
of the orchestra. 

I understand that Carl McKinley has spent some years 
in the service of the theater. I would that others of our 
more promising organ composers might do likewise! 
The organ world badly needs the humanizing effect of 
the theater. An English critic is responsible for the 
epigrammatic line: “One cannot have Puritan ancestry 
with impunity.” Relating to our profession I would say: 
one cannot spend a lifetime in the cloistered sanctuary 
without danger! The church tends to dry the juices of 
humanity in its cohorts. Organists especially become 
careless in regard to the creation of moodgvariety. Some- 
times they become obsessed with the idea that they are 
educators: when that happens all hope of development 
flies away! In the theater, whether one is a worker or 
only an active observer, one learns the value of moods 
that are definite, not neutral, and the inestimable lesson 
of contrast; effects must register—not an occasional ef- 
fect, but the great majority of effects. 

Carl McKinley’s CANTILENA and LAMENT are splen- 
did examples of the writing of a man who has some- 
thing definite and worth-while to say, a man who has 
the technic to say it with; and hovering over it all is 
the background of an environment that dictates the great- 
est precision and efficiency in the saying. I commend 
these pieces to those who may not, as yet, have found 
them. (Both are published by J. Fischer & Bro., 60c. 
for the former, 50c for the latter.) 


H. J. STEWART 
UNDER THE STARS 


DR. H. J. STEWART occasionally breaks into print and 
no enemy of his (provided the genial mayor of Coronado 
and the municipal organist of San Diego has any, which 
we very much doubt) could ever accuse him of overpro- 
duction. “New compositions of Dr. Stewart’s never fail 
to elicit favorable comment from among the knowing 
ones. Shortly before the summer months J. Fischer & 
Bro. brought out his UNDER THE Stars, which immedi- 
ately attracted the attention of certain well-known con- 
cert organists. Edwin Lemare promises to include it 
on all his programs. William C. Carl, Ray Hastings, 
Allan Bacon, Wallace A. Sabin, as also H. F. Ellingford 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, have already given the 
Nocturne public performances.” Mr. Sabin signs his 
name to the following unsolicited compliment: ‘“Noc- 
.urne, ‘Under the Stars’ is melodious throughout. No 
padding. Attractive to the layman and satisfying to the 
musician. The work of a sound musician.” 

That’s a good example of how to please and encour- 
age both composer and publisher. Time and money are 
liberally spent in the writing and publishing of organ 
music for the benefit of American organists. There’s not 
a publisher but who bases his expenditures entirely on 
the interests of the players; they invest money only in 
compositions they believe the players want to play or will 
find increased success professionally in playing them. 
There is no finer work being done—and generously too 
—than that of Mr. Roland Diggle and Mr. Gordon Balch 
Nevin in their articles on the organ compositions of other 
American composers. Here are two composers who have 


themselves contributed many compositions to organ liter- 
ature ; they are willing to spend their own time and ener- 
gies in the cause of pointing out the merit in the com- 
positions of their competitors. That, we think, is worthy 
of praise. And we are not forgetting the lengthy ar- 
ticles on the organ works of Messrs. Jepsen and Sower- 
by that have been written, one by a composer, the other 
by a recitalist. Such cooperation within the ranks of the 
profession calls for response from us all. 


Ch. pp 








Illustration 1477 shows the opening theme in its re- 
appearance -where Dr. Stewart has graced it with har- 
monies in the right hand part against the same simple 
but attractive and musical accompaniment to give rhy- 
thmic pulse. The public hears the organist as an enter- 
tainer and goes to school for its education; here’s a piece 
of beautiful music, simple, melodious, rhythmic, warm 
and appealing. (Fischer, 1928, 60c).—ContTRIB. 


SELECT RECITAL PIECES 
VoL. 1 REVISED 
Compiled by G. BurToN 

WHEN we can buy a collection of organ music without 
duplicating too many numbers already in our libraries, 
then we have a bargain. There does not seem to be any 
padding in this collection of 94 pages and 18 pieces. It 
opens with Ferrata’s famous OVERTURE TRIOMPHALE, 
12p. md., which alone is worth the price of the whole 
collection. This piece is excellent for concert and church 
use. Next are Cleaver’s CHANSON JOYEUSE and CHAN- 
SON PATHETIQUE, 9p. me., which will be new to your 
repertoire ; they are in the nature of melody pieces, prac- 
tical for church use. Then Becker’s CHANson MATIN- 
ALE, and CHANSON Du Soir, 10p. me., two unusually at- 
tractive melody pieces fit for, church, theater, and lighter 
concert use; there is real inspiration behind them, yet 
they are simple and likeable. Cadman’s LEGEND, 4p. md., 
has possibilities for working up into a rather big-voiced 
bit of music; his Caprice, 6p md., is a happy bit of tune- 
fulness that goes very well as a companion piece and is 
more within the comprehension of the average audience. 
Then there is a 2p. Ferrata Love Sonc; the beautiful 
melody REvE CHARMANT by de Lille; a quiet BERCEUSE 
by d’Ourville; Lakme by Delibes; and an INTERMEZZO 
by Dr. George W. Andrews, 9p. md., in rather oriental 
mood, with very fine registrational possibilities for very 
fine players. Diggle’s Caprice PoETIQUE, 6p, e., is an at- 
tractive melody, handled simply, with a certain native 
charm that will carry it across to an audience. Bendel’s 
SuNDAY MorNING ON GLION, 6p. me., is rather a tone- 
picture. Rimsky-Korsakow’s FLIGHT OF THE BUMBLE- 
BEE is known to all music lovers, and the Nevin trans- 
cription ought to go unusually well on the organ, in the- 
ater or concert. Dr. Noble’s MELANCOLIQUE is a solemn 
melody of the character its title describes. Miller’s Cor- 
TEGE, 4p. me., is a bit of straight-forward music, with 
ample melody and rhythm to make it appeal to all audi- 
ences. And Dr. Diggle’s From a Mountain Top, 7p. 
me., closes the collection with a bit of refreshingly direct 
and simple melody and rhythm. 

Altogether it makes a very desirable collection, with 
very much variety, and only such padding as each pur- 
chaser for himself shall choose to call padding by reason 
of not particularly liking this or that number. There 
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Happy New Year 


WE are happy to pause for a moment, 
lay aside our business, and extend to 
our many friends the greeting that 
mee is old but always new, universal “Oo 

and still individual—the greet- 
ing that conveys every 
good wish; May the year 
1929 bring you abund- 
ant prosperity, 
happiness, and 
blessings. 


Bennett Organ Company, Inc. 
Organ Architects and Builders 
Rock Island, Illinois 
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will still be enough fine things left in the book to make it 
worth five dollars more than the publishers philanthrop- 
ically ask for it. There are 12 original organ composi- 
tions and 6 transcriptions. (Fischer 1928, $1.25). 


Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 


c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 

0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 

e.d.mv.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: “Lorp As To Tuy 
Dear Cross WE FLEE”, 5p. b. s. cq. me. The Composer 
does not always incorporate as much musical worth with 
his musicianly values, as he does in this bit of music 
that is both fine and musicianly, both from the practical 
and the theoretical viewpoints. It is not gushing music 
but sterling, yet it is melodic, dramatic to a degree, and 
anything but monotonous. It needs a pretty good choir: 
if you have one, get this anthem; otherwise examine a 
copy for yourself first. (Schmidt 1928, 12c) 


MARCUS H. CARROLL: “FaitH oF Ovr 
FATHERS”, 8p. cq. me. Those who admit this text to 
their repertoire should by all means include this setting 
of it. It sounds like a fine old chorale, but it has more 
variety, more spice, more conviction if that be possible. 
Parts of it deserve to be taken unaccompanied. The 
music certainly merits praise. (Ditson 1927, 15c) 


FRANCK: “Psat 150”, 12p. me. c. This same work 
in another version was reviewed a few years ago; the 
present version has an organ accompaniment arranged 
by H. Clough-Leighter. The anthem is, as was stated 
in the former review, an unusually fine thing from many 
viewpoints, perhaps chief of which is that it gives the 
average volunteer chorus a chance to do something fine 
from a famous composer. It is not melodious but rather 
thematic; it is the kind of music that appeals only after 
it interests, and it interests very easily. One of these 
versions ought to be in every repertoire and used every 
year. (Ditson 1927, 20c) 


R. DEANE SHURE: “Tue Sweetest Hour”, 10p. 
cq. md. Here is an unusual piece, text and music by the 
same hand, with rhythm and tunefulness playing a big 
part. Many will say that anything as frankly musical 
is not for their sober congregation. But when we ex- 
amine it structurally we don’t find the simple tunes quite 
as simple as we expect, but we find inner voice-parts 
that move along with some meaning of their own, and 
we find rhythm used to do some unusual things to the 
general melodic effect. A good quartet will do splendid- 
ly with it; a chorus finely trained will do something un- 
usual too: but just an ordinary grinding-out of the piece 
won't get either the choir or the congregation anywhere. 
Get a copy for examination, play it over, sing it, find 
out what the Composer is up to, and then judge for your- 
self if your choir can do it justice. (Lowden 20c) 


THE WHITE LIST 


Society oF St. GREGORY IN AMERICA 


THIS PUBLICATION is a really worth while compila- 
tion of a list of music for the services of the Catholic 
Church in keeping with the laws on Church Music pro- 


mulgated at various times from Rome, and in order that 
this legislation may be made familiar to all who have 
charge of choirs and Church Music there are included 
many excerpts from authoritative directions issued at 
various times by Popes and Councils of the Catholic 
Church. These excerpts include the Constitution of 
Pope John XXII (1316-1334), the rules of the Council 
of Trent (1545-1563), the Constitution of Pope Alex- 
ander VII (1657), a Resumé of the Decree on Sacred 
Music by the Sacra Visita Apostolica (1665), the Dec- 
laration of Cardinal Gaspare Carpegna, Vicar of Rome 
(1692), the Encyclical Letter of Pope Benedict XIV 
(1749), the Decree of Cardinal Placido Zurla, Vicar of 
Pope Leo XII (1824), the General Directions given by 
the Vicariate of Rome (1835), also other instructions 
given in 1856 by Cardinal Patrizi, Vicar of Rome, the 
regulations for Sacred Music of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites approved by Pope’ Leo XIII (1884), the 
Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X (given on St. Cecilas’ 
Day 1903), the Letter of Pope Pius X to the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome (1903), the Regulations for the Province 
of Rome (1912); and lastly the Decree for Rome and 
the Universal ‘Church published by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites by order of Pope Pius X in 1904. Truly 
a stupendous mass of wonderful legislation on Church 
Music which should make any Catholic choir director or 
organist pause and reflect before daring to disobey by 
using cheap, trivial, unsuitable or frivolous music. 


Happily there is no reason for not observing the 
Church’s laws when we are confronted with such a splen- 
did list of liturgical music as is presented by the Society 
of St. Gregory in America in the White List now under 
notice. If every Archbishop and Bishop of the Catholic 
Church in the United States of America would simply 
issue an order for this work to be made the standard of 
selection, what an immediate step forward would be 
taken in the direction of correct music in our Catholic 
choirs. Nearly 350 Masses, tried and tested are here 
suggested for use in unison, two, three, and four-parts. 
There is nothing narrow in this list, it is truly. Catholic, 
for among the composers listed are those of all peoples, 
and nations and kindreds and tongues. Moreover they 
are all graded and the publisher’s names are affixed. 
There is also a splendid list of Requiems and Vespers, 
the latter for those who still obey the laws of the Church 
and sing this beautiful Office om Sundays and Holy Days. 
There is also a list of Hymnals, Choir Books, Collections, 
etc., We are thankful to find that St. Basil’s book, the 
Catholic Youth’s Hymn Book, the Notre Dame Hymnal, 
and several other much used collections of secular melo- 
dies (miscalled hymns) are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. 


Of Antiphons, Responsaries, Offertories and Motets 
there is a glorious list, over 550 in number. No excuse 
for Millard, Luzzi, La Hache, and all of that type. The 
organ music list is a little disappointing to an organist. 
Let us hope that the Society of St. Gregory in America 
will in the near future issue a real list of suitable Catho- 
lic organ music, so that we may relegate to oblivion the 
mass of Meditations, Pilgrim’s Songs of Hope, D-flat 
Andantinos, Berceuses, (mostly operatic), Serenades and 
such like borrowings from the music of the theater. The 
Society of St. Gregory has more than justified its exist- 
ence by the production of this splendid White List and 
deserves the thanks and gratitude of all serious, loyal, 
and intelligent Catholic musicians. The list is a great 
work; may it help to promote the Greater Glory of God, 
in the Sanctuary, the choir loft, and on the organist’s 
bench. (Society of St. Gregory, 75c).—FRepERIcK W. 
GooprIcH. 
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Several 


“1929” Novelties 


m 


RAL 


JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
SKETCHES FROM NATURE 
FOUR PIECES FOR ORGAN 


1. Pipes of Pan 3. Twilight Moth 
2. Dripping Spring 4. An Angry Demon 














No. 6116 Price $1.25 
R. DEANE SHURE 
“THE ENCHANTED ISLE” 
Four Sketches of Bermuda 

1. Angels Grottc (Wind in the Harps) 

2. The Pilot Gig 

3. Sea Fan (Submarine Gardens) 

4. Cathedral Cliffs (King Neptune’s March on the 
Waves; Tower Chimes and Mermaid’s Hymn 
of Thanks.) 

No. 6117 Price $1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR ORGAN 


Prelude and Toccata H. Berwald_ .60 
Loneliness (Meditation) César Borré .60 
Nocturne Chas. R. Cronham_ .60 
Overture Triomphale G. Ferrata .75 
Cantilena e Musetta M. Mauro-Cottone .60 
Chimes of St. Mark’s (Venice) . Russolo .75 
Meditation Chas. S. Skilton .60 
Under the Stars (Nocturne) H. J. Stewart .60 
Cortége Triomphale H. J. Stewart .60 
Easter with the Penn. Moravians H. J. Gaul .60 


ORGAN COLLECTIONS 


Organists will at all times find Serviceable 
SOLO TO GREAT, Two Volumes........ Each $1.00 
SELECT RECITAL PIECES, Volume One... 1.25 
MELODIA, Non difficult compositions......... 1.00 


List of Contents will be mailed upon request 


Address 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street 


NEW YORK 








New Sacred Songs 
Of Merit 


BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN, O King of 
Saints. 


BERWALD, W., Gracious Spirit, Dove Di- 
vine 

BREWER, JOHN HYATT, God’s Gifts 

ELLIS, CECIL, Seek ye the Truth 


JAMES, PHILIP, A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master 


JEWELL, LUCINA, Before the mountains 
were brought forth 


NEVIN, GEORGE B., Jesus, do roses grow 


so red? 

O’HARA, GEOFFREY, Love is written 
everywhere 

PREYER, CARL A., Day is dying in the 
west 

SEAVER, BLANCHE EBERT, Thy will be 
done 


VANEUF, ANDRE, Keep close to God 


VOLPE, ARNOLD, Guide me, O Thou gentle 
Presence 


WOOLER, ALFRED, Life’s weaving 


Each song published in two keys 
Price, each, 50 cents 





Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 























Compositions of 


LEO SOWERBY 


For Organ 
EES PEN POE Cot eee ere Peer 75 
i Sie wae a cale 4a eo aeed aw nas 1.50 
ES RE EE eee ee ere 75 
EES Ae a Pre ee 75 
Reisce, ye pure in heast................ 1.50 
PUMMUNPOCAE I FORCE con cic icc iccceves 75 


Mediaeval Poem. For Organ and Orches- 
I IND No ea gains 6 naw a seaia eens 2.00 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Led. 




































ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wnm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications -Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty-five churches 
throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 
purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Adadress: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


1104 S. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 
















improved continuously. 


It can be connected to any type of organ, 
any size, old or new. Smaller sizes are 
suitable for student organs and homes. 


We will gladly send you a catalog and 
list of Orgoblos in daily use in your 


vicinity. 


They all say “Orgoblo is the Best”. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CONNECTICUT 


HARTFORD, 


ORGAN 
Lay ad og 


Reliab 
Organ 
Power 


A good organ 
deserves good 
wind power. 


ORGOBLO 


is an electrically operated organ blower, 
backed by 30 years leadership. It has been 
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Art of Photoplaying 


By May MESKIMEN MILLS 


board-cover $10.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 
Abyssinia Baby Cry 
Achula Brass Band 


Actors and Actresses Bumps and Falls 


Accessory Stops Burlesque 
Accordion Calistenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shots 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adieus Coquetry 
Aeoline Court Scenes 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash -Backs 
Agitation Flirting 
Agitatos Frogs 
Agony Ghosts 

etc, etc. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
wealth of material in the book. We unhesitatingly 
recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 
young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not an 
unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but 
worth five times its price. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ALWAYS. 
THE MOLLER 


We have just been awarded the contract for 
a large four manual Moller Organ for the First 
Presbyterian Church at Portland, Oregon. 


Three manual Moller Organs are now un- 
der construction for:— 
Beaver Ave. Presbyterian Church, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


This will be the largest Church organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Humboldt, 
North-West and its selection further em- Tenn. 


phasizes Moller prestige throughout the land. 


The new First Presbyterian Church at 


Wooster, Ohio, has 
just contracted with us 
for a large four manual 
and echo organ. 


Again—a fine Mol- 
ler four manual and 
echo organ, also a two 
manual Chapel Organ 
has just been installed 
by us in the First Pres- 
byterian Church at Chi- 
cago; another four 
manual in the First 
Presbyterian Church at 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


And—again 
A three manual Mol- 
ler Organ in the First 
Presbyterian Church at 
St. Louis. 


1203 Loew Bldg., 1540 Broadway, 


New York City 


4109 Lyndale Ave., &., 


Minneapolis 


116 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 


Medical Arts Blidg., 
Memphis Pittsburgh 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Homestead, Pa. 


Five hundred and 
thirty-seven other Pres- 
byterian Churches are 
now using Moller Or- 
gans with satisfactory 
results. 


And, in addition 
to all these, 


Sixteen two manual 
Moller Organs for 
Presbyterian Churches 
in various parts of the 
Country are under con- 
struction. 


Moller Organs lead 
all others and are held 
in the highest regard 
by Churches of all De- 


The First Presbyterian Church, Chicago nominations. 


M. P. MOLLER 


PLANT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND. 


6054 Cottage Grove Ave., 1203 Franklin Trust Blidg., 
Chicago Philadelphia 
1620 California Ave., 129 North Ave., N. E., 
Denver Atlanta 
223 W. Seventh St., 1009 First Ave., 
Cincinnati Seattle 
1514 Forbes St., 


























_ They Prefer 
Their Movies Straight! 


The question is not: 
Are sound movies preparing to 
replace the organist? 


But: 
Is the organist preparing to re- 
place sound movies? 


Signs of the times indicate that in the next nine 
months the theatre patron’s reaction against canned 
music will gather momentum. Are the rank and 
file of theatre organists prepared to grasp this op- 
portunity ? 

This School will do its part if you will do yours. 
In its second year there are now over 100 past and 
present students of this School holding regular 
positions, and over 30 in greater Boston alone. 
Write for booklet. 


THE DEL CASTILLO . 


THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
of BOSTON 


31-41 State Theatre Building, Boston, Mass. 








NEW ANTHEMS, SERVICES, Etc. 


Selected New Anthems 


PAUL AMBROSE, Forward! Singing Glory 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, The Light Bearers 
The King’s Highway Py 
Lord, as to Thy Dear Cross we Flee 
CARLETON H. BULLIS, Praise ye Jehovah 
T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN, Beloved let us love one 
another 
NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, Mymn of Ressurrection 
GEORGE HENRY DAY, The Risen Christ (Easter) 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, The Everlasting Strength 
Thine, O Lord, is the Greatness 
Comes, at Times, a Stillness 
LUCINA JEWELL, Give Ear to my Words, O Lord 
MARCELLO-MANSFIELD, The Spacious Firmament 
J. SEBASTIAN MATTHEWS, O Love Divine that Stoops... 
The Presence of God 
MENDELSSOHN-HARRIS, O Rest in the Lord . 
HAROLD V. MILLIGAN, Responses after Prayer (2nd Set) 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, Into the Woods my Master Went.. 
Let all the World 
The Saints of God 
Breathe on me, Breath of God 
W. R. VORIS, Christ the Lord is Risen Again (Easter).... 
ALFRED WOOLER, Behold! There Shall be a Day 
R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, O Clap your Hands 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
CUTHBERT HARRIS, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in C 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in B 


> Communion 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, Communion Responses 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, A Short Setting of the Office of the 
Holy Communion in the Keys of A and E 


New Cantatas 
MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, The Canticle of the Sun (Text by 
St. Francis of Assisi, A. D. 1225) 

ERNEST A. DICKS, The King Triumphant 

Part II. The Temptation and Christ’s Ministry 

Part III. The Crucifixion, Resurrection and Ascension... 
G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER, The Beatitudes (Two-Part)... 
W. J. MARSH, Praise and Thanksgiving 
NOEL C. HANNENFORD, The Grace of God 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston: 120 Boylson St. _ New York: 8 West 40th St. 























Liberty Pipe Organ Percussion 


HE beginning of the new year prompts 
us to express Our sincere appreciation to 


all of our patrons. 


Your valued patronage has made the past year 
a highly ‘successful one and we wish you 


A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


The KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., Inc. 


3549-53 Lincoln Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Thanksgiving 


OR ONCE we discover a 
reader who gives us the crown 
of glory we so eminently mer- 
it, as the poet puts it after 
they’re dead. Our distinguis- 
ed reader is brief and to the 
point: “Thanks for a music 
paper that has a sense of hum- 
or—and that dares to be un- 
dignified! It’s refreshing.” 

And that is refreshing. 

Dignity turns up again, my 

old pet enemy. When we do 
not know what to say or what to think, when we 
have been guilty of thievery or murder, when we 
have been lax in duty, when the devil has over- 
come us with the simplicity of evil—then we grow 
dignified. Dignity is, in most cases, an attempt to 
fool the other fellow. There is a distinction be- 
tween dignity and decorum; it is one of the evils 
of my disposition to worry about words and term- 
inology. A Stop, Register, Rank may all mean the 
same thing if we are careless, but when good money 
is being spent for organs they are words of ex- 
ceeding importance. 

Perhaps much of my dislike of dignity has come 
from my old friend and one-time employer Mr. 
Bauman Lowe. There was an organist who hated 
anything and everything false, and who could tell 
the blunt -truth to his choir every time and get 
away with it because he was always so honest with 
himself that he never had to assume dignity as a 
cloak to cover up defects in his equipment. Does 
any reader remember what Mr. Lowe wrote for 
page 148 of our April 1925 issue? He did not 
write for that page or for any page; it was part of 
a personal letter in answer to a few facts I had 
given. That’s why it rings so true. At least that 
is a part of the reason. The real reason has some- 
thing to do with ideas of dignity. Dignity is some- 
thing hanging to us when we are not entirely our- 
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selves. Mr. Lowe’s letter came from a man entire- 
ly himself. It came from a man who had lived and 
worked, worked hard. He knows what life is all 
about; I believe he stopped kidding himself when 
he stopped wearing long dresses in the eighth month 
of his life or whenever that period overtakes an in- 
fant. 

Many of us are still kidding ourselves. Per- 
haps our worst offense is the effort we make to be- 
lieve we are exceptionally good organists, for one 
reason or another. I suppose Mr. Baumgartner 
thought he was exceptionally good organist when 
he made me go all the way to New Haven to hear 
him open his new Hall Organ and try to convert 
me to certain very technical compositions; now I 
know he is an exceptionally good organist, for he 
converted me—converted me especially to the 
beauty of Sowerby’s Requiescat in Pace. Before 
Mr. Baumgartner played it I had my doubts that 
an audience should be expected to enjoy it, in spite 
of my already having agreed with Mr. Bacon in 
setting up Mr. Sowerby as one of the great rocks 
in a weary world of organ composition. I tried to 
fight with Mr. Baumgartner by saying that Sower- 
by is vastly superior to Karg-Elert in the inspira- 
tional worth of his music, but neither his words nor 
his playing of a Karg-Elert example on the pro- 
gram convinced me that my opinion was wrong. 

And there again, aren't we all guilty of kidding 
ourselves too much, guilty of falling victims to dig- 
nity? I talked organ building with Mr. Baum- 
gartner and saw in the organ built by the Hall Or- 
gan Co. for his taste, some remarkable practical re- 
sults. These results put on paper will find few 
champions this year. We all will throw the new 
idea out unless we ourselves are the father of it. 
I try to be an exception to this rule; no doubt I 
run wild in the opposite direction, championing too 
many new ideas. 

I started a new idea some months ago in connec- 
tion with our attitude as professionals toward the 
products of our various organ factories. If any- 
body does not see at least a little justice in that 
idea—which I shall not rehearse now—I invite him 
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or her to go to New Haven and, as one example, 
examine this newest product of one of our factories. 

Kidding ourselves with dignity. It’s a joyful 
little game anybody can play. What a merry time 
they had playing it when ten thousand dollars were 
at stake and when the cards showed the name of 
no less a musician than our great Horatio Parker. 
Certainly his opera must be good. Some years 
later a newspaper man came not out of a con- 
servatory but away from a typewriter to show just 
how an opera should be written and the King’s 
Henchman has been going it ever since. 

I suppose in the final analysis life is not so much 
a stage where we make believe; rather is it a game 
where we win or lose and where the winning or 
losing does not matter at all in the long run; where 


the whole thing is merely to play the game on the 
level, fair and square. There is no kidding our- 
selves with assumed dignity in that game. It’s 
work hard, but we don’t take the outcome too seri- 
ously ; it really makes no difference to anybody ten 
years hence. 


We can shoot holes in this gospel, and I suppose 
those who think it is good sport to sneak up on a 
defenseless deer and lay him out ot the game with 
but one pull of the trigger, will shoot holes—but 
that too makes no difference in the long run of life. 
We cannot shoot holes in the truths Mr. Lowe 
wrote when he was letting his thoughts run along 
in discourse with an old friend on the theme of 
life. Some day we must reprint that page. 


The Tempo for Bach 


By CARL PAIGE WOOD 


7HE DETERMINATION of 
tempo for the performance 
of Bach’s concert preludes 
and fugues is pretty largely a 
matter for the individual con- 
science, in the unfortunate 
absence of direct revelation 
from the master himself. At 
any rate it is subject to two 
limitations: first, how fast 
can we play it? and second, 
how fast can we hear it? 

In regard to the first point, 
there can be no question that modern perfection of 
action and of technic have enabled many of our 
eminent concert organists to break all previous 
speed records, and the rest of us are frequently 
tormented by ambition to pant along in pursuit, 
especially as we have learned that it is no longer 
good form to lean caressingly on a chord or a pedal 
while we turn a page or hunt for a stray stop that 
we saw only a moment ago. In fact, most or- 
ganists playing Bach can be roughly divided into 
two groups. The first group play as fast as they 
decently can. The second group play considerably 
faster than that. 

The effect is often more stupefying than en- 
lightening. The innocent listener is awed by the 
speed and power of the sound waves as they buffet 
him to and fro, but most of them break over his 
head and leave him gasping and in no condition for 
calm appreciation. Some of the sturdier ones thus 
overtaken refuse to be overwhelmed. They man- 
age to reach shore and after being dried out may 
even venture into another organ recital some time, 
but there is a strong undertow which carries too 
many irresistibly out through the rear door, never 
to appear to us again. 

If we are to consider our audience in the light 
of a long-term investment rather than a wild-cat 
speculation, or in other words if we intend to come 
back, then we find several reasons for moderating 
our speed in the interest of safety. For one thing, 
Bach could never have attained the speed we are 
familiar with on the organs of his acquaintance. 
It may be retorted flippantly that that was his hard 


luck, but it is not quite reasonable to suppose that 
he would have gone on contentedly composing and 
playing his masterworks under conditions which 
thwarted his full realization of them. Knowing 
his temperament and character we may safely infer 
that when he felt unduly cramped by the limita- 
tions of his instrument or other equipment he said 
something about it, or even more likely did some- 
thing about it. 

The nature of a fugue is such that it deserves to 
be heard in detail rather than as a vague mass of 
sound and color. The subject should stand out 
clearly, not so much by greater power as by care- 
ful articulation. The grouping of smaller members, 
the treatment of repeated notes, staccato notes, 
etc., can be properly attended to only when the 
tempo is moderated. Otherwise the counterpoint 
becomes at best a mere swirl of sound, at worst a 
smear. It is true that something depends on the 
acoustics of the building, and this is a part of the 
performer’s problem not to be ignored. 

In the next place, most of the audience at an 
organ recital are totally unfamiliar with the com- 
positions played, and this is too much lost sight of. 
At a piano recital there will be a large number of 
piano students and teachers, as well as other sea- 
soned concert-goers to whom at least a part of the 
program will probably be familiar. The same con- 
dition does not by any means hold good at an or- 
gan recital. Not only is there a much smaller num- 
ber of professionals to draw from, but if the 
above-mentioned concert-goers are present at all, 
their seasoning process has not prepared them for 
the program of the evening to anything like the 
same extent. This is not meant as an argument 
for the playing of transcriptions, but only to em- 
phasize the point that a tempo which seems per- 
fectly clear to the performer may be quite beyond 
the apprehension of even a fairly intelligent ama- 
teur in the audience. The nature of the instrument 
itself is not as well known as we may imagine, and 
the different means by which effects are made on 
the organ are only vaguely understood. ‘This raises 
still another barrier between Bach and the audi- 
ence, and we must be patient and not hurry matters. 

The fact that Bach sometimes wrote thirtv- 
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second notes or even sixty-fourths does not neces- 
sarily indicate a shorter value for those notes than 
for the sixteenths in some other piece. Whatever 
the notation used, the tempo should be adapted to 
the comfort and edification of the listener. Out- 
side of a few passages of a cadenza-like nature, 
extreme fluctuations in the tempo should be avoid- 
ed as much as fantastic effects in registration. The 
main reliance of the organist who desires to put 
Rach across to his audience lies in careful phras- 
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ing and articulation, with true artistic restraint in 
matters of registration, dynamics, and tempo. 

The upshot of the matter seems to be that if we 
are desirous of playing Bach not merely for our 
own refreshment (and that is no small thing) but 
for the entertainment of an audience of average 
constituency, first having caught such an audience 
we must treat it with gentleness and forbearance, 
bearing ever in mind the motto we see so often on 
our highways: 









WORK AHEAD!” 


What Some of the Leaders Among Women Organists Think About the 
Prejudice that Still Prevails Against Them 


A.O. HAS OPENED the lid of 
this particular box of Pan- 
dora’s and out have crowded 
and bulged and _ scrambled 
some of the long pent up 
arguments about this curious 
problem of the woman organ- 
ist. Before the lid was very 
far lifted, T.A.O. reached 
in, with cunning hand, and 
coaxed out this particular 
expression of opinion about 
to be aired. 

By way of preface, it is well to state that the 
following is the opinion of just one woman, and 
is based upon experience, and judgment gained 
through experience. T.A.O. coaxingly whispered, 
when reaching for this article, “WHat can a woman 
organist do for a church which a man cannot do, 
or cannot do as well?” And the question affords 
an excellent starting point. 

There is nothing a woman organist can do for a 
church which a man cannot do; nor is there any- 
thing a man organist can do for a church which a 
woman cannot do. This is speaking in terms of 
the organ profession. It is not at all a matter of 
sex. It is first of all a matter of professional 
ability. 

The success of a woman as organist depends 
on her equipment as a musician and her person- 
ality. Musicianship and personality, together, 
matched against circumstances make her career a 
conspicuous or an unnoticed one. 

The woman who has adequate training, talent 
and ability, and has proved these, as men prove 
their abilities, to the satisfaction of a responsible 
examining board, whether it be college, conserva- 
tory, or the accepted examining boards outside of 
academic institutions, should stand the same chance 
as a man with equal qualifications. Most often 
this proving of her ability by meeting the examina- 
tions set by examiners occurs at the start of a 
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Nos. 8 and 9—which is The End. 


By ONE OF THEM 





But 
personality enters into the equation to a tremendous 
degree; and added to her musicianship a woman 
must have the poise, sympathy, able judgment and 
definite but unassumed air of authority that will 
win for her the confidence of the persons to whom 


career and experience comes after this point. 


she is to sell her talent. Later on she has the 
reputation of her accomplishments to add to her 
stock of selling points. As in other professions 
she may make a specialty of one line of work. 

With proved ability, then, the woman organist 
seeks an opportunity to make good. The tough- 
est problem to solve is the attitude she finds to- 
wards herself in her work. In her own profession 
she will find that the men’s attitude toward her is 
one of fairness. At least, that is my own experi- 
ence. They make no concessions, nor would I 
want them to. The greater the man, as a musician 
and artist, the less he seems to consider the ques- 
tion of whether the musician be a man or woman. 
The important thing is musicianship. Te be sure, 
the men of no importance, the men who can save 
their own positions onlv by belittling others about 
them, show condescension and a vast puffed-up air 
of self importance. But they fool only themselves; 
and their opinions do not count anyway, even 
among men. 

The attitude of persons outside the profession is 
the one which provides the present serious problem. 
And their attitude is mainly a traditional one. 
Against the history of the organ profession, which 
has been built up through all its length of years 
by men, there is but a short sum of years in which 
women have been in the field. There has not real- 
ly been time for her to prove to the world what 
she can do. 

There are some church positions in which women 
would be out of place, the churches and cathe- 
drals, for instance, where men only are permitted 
and required to conduct the services. But in other 
churches, where there is not this fixed tradition, 
there should be no reason why a woman organist 
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should not compete with the men for the position. 
This is when the prejudice against women organ- 
ists shows up. If it is a wealthy church and can 
afford an expensive organist, the committee looks 
about for an organist whose reputation is already 
known and the man famous for his achievements. 
They want somebody of whom they can be proud, 
somebody who is as important in his field as their 
remarkable preacher or the distinguished architect 
who designed the fine church, or the builder who 
constructed their noble organ. 

There are very few women at the present mo- 
ment who would be eligible for such a position. 
They are not old enough in the profession. 

There is the church which can offer a moderate 
salary and which will be satisfied with musician- 
ship of only a high level. And there are churches 
which do not know just what to expect and make 
their selections for all sorts of reasonable and un- 
reasonable reasons. Only the organist who can 
afford to consider such a position goes after it. I 
mean the organist who can consider it as an in- 
cidental job. It is in these positions that women 
are mostly trying to prove their value. They have 
an opportunity to do musically constructive work 
in their communities. If they do, the community is 
blessed and benefitted, and the woman may or may 
not gain recognition, all depending upon the im- 





HAVE READ with interest 
the articles pro and con in 
regard to the prejudice 
against women organists. 
Fortunately, many of the 
men who stand high in the 
organ profession not only 
do not share the prejudice, 
but. give encouragement and 
help to the victims. The 
chief trouble is that the 
public is appallingly ignor- 
ant as to the mechanism of 
a modern organ; it still imagines that women 
have not the strength to strike the keys with the 
vigor that will call forth the thunderous sounds 
that impress its soul. Even in the profession, 
however, there may be people weak enough to 
share the views of the man who wrote the first 
article of the August issue of THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST. 

Let us not now think of the few organists 
whose genius puts them at the very top, but 
rather of those who are qualified to give excel- 
lent music to the churches which expect to have 
a high standard. What women ask for is fair 
play, no more. The writer to whom I have re- 
ferred claims that women cannot now receive 
“deference” and “fictitious benevolence”. If he 
does not possess respect for womanhood, the 
“fictitious benevolence,” such as lifting the hat, 
means little from him, acceptable as it may be 
from others. Surely, the sportsmanship of giv- 
ing a fair chance is worth more. It is rather 
amusing that at the same time the writer says 
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portance attached to the work she does and the 
way she does it. 

There is the little church with scarcely any funds 
at all for its music. Quite often, nowadays, this 
little church has rather a nice organ. There is no 
prejudice whatever shown in these churches. They 
are only too glad to have anyone take charge of 
the organ who knows even a little something about 
the instrument and who is willing to contribute her, 
or his, services. 


More and more, as time goes on, does the excel- 
lent work of women organists come to the notice 
of the profession and of the public. These are 
women who are essentially fine musicians. Why 
they have preferred the organ to another instru- 
ment is just the same as why men prefer it. It is 
the attraction of the instrument itself. The organ 
is rapidly gaining in popularity as a concert and an 
ensemble instrument; and at the same time its 
function in the church is becoming more important. 
Women with vision, with adequate musical train- 
ing, with patience and perseverence; women who 
can see into the future of the profession and pre- 
pare themseles to be ready for the opportunities of 
the future will in time prove that there is nothing 
a man can do for a church which she cannot do. 
The difference will be only in the quality of 
musicianship and the factor of personality. 


that “a minister, rector, or music committee 
chairman, who has something to complain of or 
at least to growl about, simply cannot deal with 
a woman on equal footing” because of the cour- 
tesy expected from him. As far as I know, that 
consideration does not largely deter men from 
employing stenographers. Neither have I found 
that committeemen fail to make their complaints 
to me or some of my fellow women organists. 

This same writer asks if a certain woman or- 
ganist was invariably succeeded by women or- 
ganists, implying that perhaps churches would 
prefer to change to men after their experience 
with her. Since I do not know who the woman 
is, I cannot answer as to her positions. I do 
recall, however, that mine (which I have left for 
larger opportunities) have been filled by women. 
Two of these were in active city churches; one 
was in a church numbering among its constitu- 
ents several widely known, wealthy families, one 
of whose members financed considerable com- 
munity work carried on by the organist. 

Your contributor makes light of the titles 
given by the American Guild of Organists. To 
be sure, they do not guarantee the possession of 
all the qualifications for success, but they should 
ensure, as I suppose they do, the necessary at- 
tainments of a musician. He says the mixed 
classes of school children usually show that the 
boys rank the highest as well as the lowest. My 
observation, and that of teachers whom I have 
consulted, shows that it is the girls who excel to 
a very marked degree. I make no claim, how- 
ever, that women organists are better than men. 
It is the worth of the individual, whether man 
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or woman, that should count. The same virtues 
and vices are found in both sexes. 


Naturally, as an organist and member of two 
organists’ guilds, I know many other organists. 
Among those I know, there are few women en- 
gaged in other business. Many men work in 
other lines throughout the business hours and 
are therefore obliged to make the preparation 
for their church work either hurriedly, or at 
least when mind and body are tired. Moreover, 
would not the larger contact that women have 
with children be likely to make them more suc- 
cessful with children’s choirs? 


It is surprising to find that in other lines of 
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endeavor, men are afraid of the competition of 
women. Physicians say that men have less 
fortitude in bearing pain and in facing serious 
surgical operations. Can it be that they are 
timid souls in facing the problems of gaining a 
livelihood? A relative of mine attended a Sun- 
day School where the classes were studying 
about Elijah and Jesebel. At the close of the 
lesson, the superintendent asked the. whole 
school questions on what they had learned. One 
small boy was so eager to tell why Elijah ran 
away and hid after his glorious experience on 
Mt. Carmel that the superintendent called on 
him to answer. He cried out,—‘‘He was sc-sc- 
scared of a woman,” 


(THE END) 


A PAGE ORGAN 


Console of 


the new Page Organ in 


the Methodist 


Church of Lehighton, Penna. 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


University Organs 


With Particular Reference to the Recently Completed Skinner 
In the University of Chicago Chapel 


T CERTAINLY seems a 
great tribute to an organ 
builder that within the past 
year and one half, six im- 
portant contracts have been 
let to him for University organs, 
four of which are organs of the first 
magnitude. 

The University of Michigan was 
dedicated last May, Princeton Uni- 
versity in October, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago a few weeks later, 
Yale University being yet to come. 

The Editor of this Department has 
had the great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of hearing and playing the or- 
gans at the University of Michigan 
and the University of Chicago, and 
has followed the whole development 
of the scheme for the University of 
Chicago very carefully from the 
start. This latter scheme, as the or- 
gan was finally built, was prepared 
by Mr. Skinner himself, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan by Mr. Skinner 
in consultation with Mr. Palmer 
Christian, and the Princeton Univer- 
sity scheme was drawn by Mr. Skin- 
ner in consultation with Mr. Charles 
M. Courboin and Dr. Alexander 
Russell. 





Sometime ago the writer of this 
Department advertised a list of or- 
gans that he had something to do 
with and included the organ for the 
University of Chicago Chapel. This 
caused Mr. Skinner perturbation 
lest the public gather the impres- 
sion that the new ideas of tone and 
design in this organ and in the other 
two university organs recently com- 
pleted were not his or the Skinner 
Organ Company’s. I hasten at this 
time to assure him and those who 
may be interested, that to Mr. Skin- 
ner and his Company are due the 
credit for these remarkable instru- 
ments and disclaim personally. any 
responsibility for the success of the 
organ at the University of Chicago 
beyond assisting the University in 
the selection of a builder and furnish- 
ing the organ committee with consid- 
erable amount of technical informa- 
tion which has already been duly 
acknowledged by the trustees of the 
University of Chicago to me. 

The most remarkable fact to be 
noted about all three of these great 


university organs is that they mark . 


a distinct step forward in tonal de- 
sign and in ensemble from organs of 














this size that have been built in this 
country heretofore. 

I think that sufficient emphasis has 
not been placed (at least in the col- 
umns of T.A.O.) on the very valu- 
able assistance the Skinner Company 
acquired when Mr. Donald Harrison 
joined their forces something over a 
year ago. By the most fortuitous 
circumstances Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Skinner work together in the most 
cordial fashion, each fittingly ad- 
miring the knowledge and ability of 
the other, and the resulting team of 
organ builders would be hard to beat 
anywhere in the world. Mr. Harri- 
son brings with him the accumulated 
knowledge and experience of the firm 
of Henry Willis & Son, with all that 
implies in the building of great 
church and concert organs in Eng- 
land over the past three-quarters of 
a century. Joining this knowledge 
with what Mr. Skinner has had for 
a great many years and the qualities 
for which his work has always 
been famous, has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a type of ensemble that 
we hear in these great university or- 
gans in addition to which the subtle 
solo voices of all kinds are still pres- 
ent, for which the Skinner Organ 
has been famous for the past 20 
years or more. 

The stoplist of the University of 
Chicago organ is herewith given and 
will serve as a general guide to what 
all of these great organs contain, 
though there are some minor differ- 
ences between Michigan and Prince- 
ton and the Chicago scheme. The 
unusual features of the Great Organ 
division at the University of Chica- 
go, at least for an American organ, 
are the 32’ Violone, the harmonic de- 
velopment which is much more com- 
plete than usual, and the economy in 
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having no independent soft registers, 
but in having several of them avail- 
able by making these stops inter- 
changable with the Swell or Choir 
Organs. The Swell Organ is par- 
ticularly brilliant with its battery of 
Chorus reeds at 16’, 8’, and 4’ pitch 
and the 8’ tone dominated by an ex- 
traordinary brilliant French Trumpet 
with proper mixture work to support 
and enhance the value of these reeds 
in the ensemble. 


Perhaps the most note-worthy 
change that has taken place in the 
Skinner ensemble is that, with the 
greater emphasis on Diapason Chor- 
us and brilliant Reed Chorus that 
now exists, the Solo Tuba now as- 
sumes its proper place and import- 
ance in the ensemble, naturally and 
artistically as a crowning touch. The 
same lovely and sympathetic quality 
of tone remains, that formerly 
characterized the solo reeds, strings, 
and flutes of the Skinner Organ, to 
which has been added the extreme 
brilliancy and clarity of the finest ex- 
amples of the English organ—and 
what more can one want than this, 
if one’s ears have been properly 
educated to perceive and recognize 
distinguished organ tone when one 
hears it? Certainly it appears to be 
ideal to me and to most of the dis- 
criminating organists and public who 
have heard these organs. 


In addition to the main organ at 
the University of Chicago, it will be 
noted by an inspection of the scheme 
that there is an Antiphonal Organ in 
the gallery which serves as an accom- 
panimental organ for the University 
Choir which is located there rather 
than in the Chancel. 


Mr. Mack Evans, the organist of 
the University, made a very careful 
study of this problem and it devel- 
oped that the best effects could be 
had from the choir in this location 
rather than in the Chancel of the 
church. His idea seems to be justi- 
fied by the results. Both organs are 
playable in their entirety from the 
main console in the Chancel while 
the gallery organ console is capable 
of playing the main organ through 
the crescendo pedal, as well as the 
gallery organ. 


Certainly this imposing list of uni- 
versity organs, all entrusted to one 
builder’s care, is a great commentary 
on the way his work is regarded by 
educational institutions of the first 
rank; and the way he has carried out 
the work is an even greater credit 
to the builder. 


—WILLAM H. Barnes. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
UNIveRsITY oF CHICAGO 
Skinner Organ Co. 


V 87. R106, S123. B29. P 7207. 
(Votces are indivisible entities of tone, 
whether of one Rank or many Ranks of 
Pipes. A Rank is a complete set of Pipes 
of one scale and voicing. A Stop is a 
mechanism controlling the Pipes, whether 
directly or by extension or Borrowing. 
A Borrow is a second or duplicate use of 
the same Rank or Ranks of Pipes.) 
PEDAL: 


32 Major Bass 
Violone 
16 Major Bass 


Diapason (Great) 
Contre Basse 
Dulciana (Swell) 
Gamba (Choir) 


Bourdon 
Echo Lieblich (Swell) 
8 Octave (Major Bass) 


Octave (Great) 

Cello (Violone) 
Gedeckt (Bourdon) 
Still Gedeckt (Swell) 
Flute (Bourdon) 


IV Mixture 
32 Bombarde (Trombone) 
16 Trombone 


Posaune (Swell) 
Bassoon (Choir) 


8 Tromba (Trombone) 
Posaune (Swell) 
4 Clarion (Trombone) 
Chimes (Solo) 
GALLERY : 
16 Sub Bass 
Bourdon 
Echo Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Octave (Bourdon) 
Flute (Swell) 
GREAT: 
32 Violone (Pedal) 
16 Diapason 
8 Diapason One 


Diapason Two 
Diapason Three 
Principal Flute 
Erzahler 
Orchestral Strings 4r (Choir) 
Chimney Flute (Swell) 
Flute Celeste 2r (Swell) 
Octave 
Flute Harmonic 
2/3 Twelfth 


cy 


2 

2 Fifteenth P 
V Mixture 
16 Trumpet 

8 Tromba 

4 Clarion 


Chimes (Solo) 
(Reeds enclosed in Choir) 
GALLERY : 


8 Diapason 
Melodia 
Gemshorn 

4 Octave 

8 Trumpet 

SWELL: 
16 * Dulciana 
Bourdon 
8 Gamba 


Voix Celeste 2r 
Orchestral Strings 4r (Choir) 
Echo Viol 
Echo Viol Celeste 
Claribel Flute 
Chimnev Flute 
Flute Celeste 2r 
4 Octave 
Unda Maris 2r 
Flute Triangulaire 
Flautina 
Chorus Mixture 
Cornet 


<x 
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Posaune 


8 Cornopean 
French Trumpet 
Oboe 
Vox Humana 

4 Clarion 

GALLERY : 

16 Bourdon 

8 Diapason 
Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
Aeoline 
Rohrflote 

4 Octave 


Flute Harmonic 
III Mixture 
8 Cornopean 
Corno d’Amour 
Vox Humana 


CHOIR: 
16 Gamba 
8 Geigen Principal 
Gamba 


Orchestral Strings 4r 
Concert Flute 
Kleine Erzahler 2r 
Gambette 
Flute Harmonic 

2/3 Hazard 
Piccolo 

3/5 Tierce 

1/7 Septieme 
Bassoon 
French Horn (Solo) 
English Horn 
Clarinet 
Orchestral Oboe 


arp 
Celesta (Harp) 


- 


iy 
OD ee 09 09 


4 
SOLO: 
8 Diapason 
Orchestral Strings 4r (Choir) 
Gamba 
Gamba Celeste 
Flauto Mirabilis 
16 Heckelphone 
Bassoon (Choir) 
8 French Horn 
Corno di Bassetto 
Tuba 
Tuba Mirabilis 
English Horn (Choir) 
Orchestral Oboe (Choir) 
4 Clarion 
Chimes 


University of Colorado 


HIS large organ presents a 
few points that might well 

4 be considered in drawing a 

oY scheme of this size. The 

principal lack on the Great 
Organ with three 8’ Diapasons and 
several ranks of mixtures is Octave 
Diapason tone. At least a Principal 
4’ as well as Octave 4’ should be 
supplied for a Diapason chorus of 
this size. 

The Swell Organ is very complete 
with a properly balanced reed 
chorus, though a Contra Posaune 
would probably be more suitable for 
the Reed Chorus than a Contra 
Fagotta. 

The Choir Organ is unusually 
complete and interesting, as is also 
the Solo. 

It appears to me that there are 
fewer chances for error in develop- 
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ing a large scheme such as this in a 
stoplist, where nearly everything can 
be provided, than in the moderate 
sized three-manual where everything 
has to count for so much and the 
greatest use must be made of the 
material at hand. This ought to be 
an unusually effective large organ. 


I see no reason why it should not be. 
H.B. 


BOULDER, COL. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Austin Organ Co. 
V. R. S: 


nw 


8. 8. 28. 
15. 20. 19. 
23. 26. 25. 
16. 19. 20. 
21. 26. 24. 


83. 99. 116. 


Swwyvyvusy 


2 


Vs. R8.S 28. 
Gravissima p No. 4 
Diapason f No. 4 
Diapason ff No. 5 
Diapason One f 68w 
Diapason Two ff 44m 
Diapason Three mf No. 29-G 
Violone mf No. 89-L 
Gamba p No. 71-C 
Quintaton p No. 46-S 
Bourdon p 56w 
11 Stopped Flute pp No. 55-S 
12 Echo Bourdon ppp 32w 
13 Echo Gedeckt pp 32w 
14 10% Bourdon p No. 10 56 

15 8 Diapason f No. 4 57 
16 Strings 6r f No. 91-L 58 
17 Gamba p No. 71-C 59 
18 Bourdon mf No. 10 60 
19 Bourdon mf No. 10 61 
20 Principal £ 32m 62 
21 Bourdon mf No. 10 63 2 
22 32  Ophicleide fff No. 23 64 III 
23 Ophicleide fff 68r 32’ 65 16 
24 Trombone ff 32r 66 8 
25 Trumpet f No. 44-G 67 
26 Contra Fagotta mf No. 65-S 68 
Ophicleide ff No. 23 69 
Ophicleide ff No. 23 70 4 


PEDAL: 


V 15. R20. S19. 
Diapason One mf No. 30 
Diapason One ff 85m 
Diapason Two f 73m 
Diapason Three mf 73m 
Strings 6r f No. 91-L 
Gamba mf 73m 
Gemshorn p 73m 

Tibia Clausa mf 73w 
Flute Harmonique p 73m 
Octave f 73m 

Hohlflote p 73w 

Twelfth f 73m 

Fifteenth f 61m 
Mixture f 244m 

Mixture f 183m 

Trumpet ff 73r 

Tuba ff 73r 

Chimes No. E-L 

Harp No. C-C 


SWELL: V 23. R26. S 26. 

46 16 Quintaton m 73m 

47 Stopped Flute p No. 55-S 

48 8 Diapason Phonon ff 73m 
English Diapason f 73m 
Violin Diapason mf 73m 
Strings 6r f No, 91-L 
Salicional p 73m 
Viola mf 73m 
Vox Angelica ppp 73m 
Stopped Flute mf 85w16’ 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: THE AUDITORIUM 


Spitzflote p 73m 
Spitzflote Celeste p 73m 
Flauto Dolce pp 73w 
Principal £ 73m 
Violina mf 73m 

Unda Maris pp 146w 2r 
Flute Harmonique p 73m 
Flautino mf 61m 
Mixture mf 183m 
Contra Fagotta mf 73r 
French Trumpet ff 73r 
Posaune f 73r 

Oboe mf 73r 

Vox Humana p 61ir 
Clarion f 73r 
Tremulant 


V 16. R19. S 20. 
Contra Gamba mf 73m 
Diapason ff 73m 
Geigenprincipal f 73m 
Strings 6r f No. 91-L 


Orchestral Strings mf 146m 2r 


Dulciana pp 73m 

Unda Maris pp 73m 
Quintadena p 73m 
Concert Flute p 73w 
Flute Celeste p 61w 
Fugara mf 73m 

Flute d’Amore p 73w 
Harmonic Piccolo mf 61m 
Dolce Cornet mf 183m 
Oboe Horn mf 73r 4 
Tuba Magna ffff No. 97-L 
Cor Anglais mf 73r 
Tuba Mirabilis ff 85r16’ 
Harp p 61mb 

Chimes p No. E-L 
Tremulant 


V-31. a6; S36: 

Violone mf 73m 
Stentorphone ff 73m 
Strings 6r f 438t 

Gross Gamba mf 73m 

Gross Gamba Celeste mf 73m 
Major Flute mf 73w 

Flute Overte mf 73w 


Where Mr. Rowland W. Dunham, of T.A.O. Editorial Staff, plays as part of 
his duties as Director of the College of Music of the University of Colorado. 
Mr. Dunham went to the University very soon after the new Austin Organ had 
been installed. 


96 16 Tuba Mirabilis £ No. 98 
97 8 Tuba Magna ffff 73r 

98 Tuba Mirabilis ff 85r/6’ 
99 Tuba Sonora ff 73r 

100 Corno Di Bassetto mf 73r 

101 French Horn mf 73r 

102 Orchestral Oboe p 73r 

103 Vox Humana p 61r 

104 4 Tuba Mirabilis ff No. 98 
E Chimes p 25mt 

Tremulant 


Diapason 61m 
Viole Aetheria 61m 
Vox Angelica 49m 
Chimney Flute 61m 
Fern Flute 61w 
Oboe 61r 

Vox Humana 61r 
Tremulant 


Melbourne Town Hall 


8; ERE is a stoplist of a great 

~ auditorium organ with a 

Pedal that is certainly ade- 

quate for any emergency, 

with every variety of tone 

amply, represented. What more may 

be said of the Great Organ than that 
this holds true here also? 


The Swell Organ is somewhat dis- 
appointing for an organ of this size, 
as it is scarcely larger than a moder- 
ate sized three-manual Swell would 
be in this country, except for the 
high pressure chorus reeds. You 
can imagine that the effect of the 
Swell would be almost nil outside 
of the high pressure reeds. 
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The Choir Organ seems also to be 
very sketchy for a large organ. 

On the Solo I should prefer to see 
a string Celeste with the Violoncello 
rather than an additional Salicional. 
We also miss the voice that is very 
common on Solo organs in this 
country, the French Horn, a most 
useful solo stop, particularly for a 
concert organ. 

Evidently the greater part of the 
money was spent and certainly the 
weight will come from the Pedal 
Organ and Great Organ outside of 
the high pressure Solo reeds. For 
a very large hall this is doubtless the 
proper way to design an organ. 
Most soft effects are either ineffec- 
tive or entirely lost in such a place 
and it is more or less of a waste of 
money to include any but the mini- 
mum number of such effects. 

—W.H.B. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Town HAL 
Hill & Son and Norman & Beard 
To be ready very early in 1929. Cost, 
“about $200,000.” 


PEDAL 4”-6” : 
1 32 Tibia Profunda 
Diapason 
16 Great Bass 
Tibia Profunda 
Diapason 
Contra Bass 
Violone 
String Bass 
Salicional 
Bourdon 
10% Quint 
8 Principal 
Violoncello 
Flute Major 
Stopped Flute 
4 Super Octave 
VI = Grand Foruniture 
32 Diaphone 20” 
16 Diaphone 20” 
Tuba 
Trombone 
Schalmei 
Tuba 
Bass Rrum Tap 
Bass Drum Roll 
Side Drum Tap 
Side Drum Roll 


Violone 
Bourdon 
Flute — 


GREAT 4”-6”"; 

27 16 Tibia Profunda 
28 Diapason 

29 8 Diapason Phonon 
30 Diapason One 

31 Tibia Plena 

32 4 Diapason 


ENCLOSED : 
33 8 Diapason Two 
34 Gamba Major 
35 Hohlflote 

4 Principal 

Waldflote 

2% Stopped Quint 
39-2 . Fifteenth 
40 1 3/5 Tierce 
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Grand Fourniture 

Contra Trombone 12” 

43 16 Trombone 12” 

44 8 *Tromba 

45 *Harmonic Trumpet 

46 4 *Clarion 

*12” Wind; Harmonic Trebles. 


41 VI 


42 32 


SWELL 5”: 
47 16 Violone 
48 8 Diapason Phonon 12” 
49 Cor de Nuit 
50 Geigenprincipal 
51 Aeoline 
52 Vox Angelica 
53 4 Octave Gamba 
54 Harmonic Flute 
55 234 Harmonic Quint 
56 2 Salicetina 
57 III Mixture 
58 16 *Trumpet 
59 8 *Horn 
60 *Orchestral Trumpet 
61 Vox Humana 12” 
62 Oboe 12” 
63 4 *Clarion 
+Tremulant 
*10” Wind; Harmonic Trebles. 
+To light-wind registers only. 


CHOIR 4”: 

UNENCLOSED : 

64 16 Salicione] 

65 8 Horn Diapason 

66 Lieblichgedeckt 

67 Corno Flute 

68 Echo Viola 

69 Lieblichflote 

70 Harmonic Piccolo 

71 Dulciana Cornet 

72 Closed Horn 
Treble) Tremulant 


‘ 


Ecuo SECTION 1: 

73 16 Lieblichgedeckt 
74 8 Geigenprincipal 
75 Lieblichgedeckt 
7% 4 Viola 

77 Lieblichflote 
78 Tibia Mollis 
79 Vox Mystica 
80 Musette 


(Harmonic 


Ecuo SECTION 2: 

81 8 Viole Sourdine 

82 Viole -Celeste 

83 Unda Maris 

84 Zauberflote 

85 IV. Harmonia Aetheria 

86 8 Post Horn 

A Harp 
Tremulant 
tions) 


(Affects both sec- 


SOLO 8”: 

87 16 QOuintaton 

88 8 Violoncello 

89 Salicional 

90 Harmonic Claribel 

91 Flute Celeste 

92 Concert Flute Harmonic 

93 Schalmei 

94 *Tuba 

95 *Tuba 

96 +Fan Tuba 20” 

97 Clarinet 

98 Orchestral Oboe 

99 *Tuba 

B Glockenspiel F-C 32mb 

Cc Carillon A-E 20 tb 
Tremulant 
*20” Wind; Unenclosed. 
+Pipes “placed on top of the 
casework in front of the organ 
and disposed in the form of a 
fan placed semi-horizontally.” 


STRING ANCILLARY 6”: 

100 16 Contra Viola 

101 8 Viole d’Orchestre 

102 String Celeste 

103 Tibia Clausa 

104 4 Octave Viola 

105 3 1/5 Tiercina 

106 2% Quint Viola 

107 2 Violette 
Tremulant 


COUPLERS: 
yi 4’ 8’ 
GSCL 
SCLN 
SLN 


fe) 
Pedal 
Great SE 
Swell S 
Choir SCEF SCLNEF 
Solo L LNR 
String N N 
E—Echo Division One 
F—Echo Division Two 
N—String Ancillary 
R—Great Reeds 


COMBINATION PISTONS: 

Fixed: P 6. G6. S 2. C3. 

Adjustable: P 2. G2. S 2. 
N 2. Tutti 1. 


ACCESSORIES: Manual: 
Reversibles: G-P. S-G. 
Ped. 16’ Diaphone 
Gt. Reeds to Solo 
Piston Couplers: 
P-G. P-S. P-C. P-N. 
Carillon dampers 
Pedal: 
Crescendos: 
G. S. LN. Register. 
Reversibles : 
Swell Tremulant 
Solo Tremulant 
String Tremulant 
L-G and Tuba on 
L-G and Tuba off 
All Organs piano 
Blowers: 
Two 10 h.p. for main organs. 


L-G- 


THROUGH the courtesy of our Au- 
stralian Representative, Mr. Smyth, we 
are able to reproduce the stoplist of the 
organ being prepared for the Melbourne 
Town Hall. The data available does not 
explain all details as thoroughly as read- 
ers of these columns are accustomed to, 
hence the Editors, being unable to give 
definite figures for an analysis, have 
omitted the usual Table of Content. Pre- 
sumably an organ costing anything near 
the figure quoted will be very nearly 
Straight; certainly the builders followed 
the usual British custom and ran their 
manual organs entirely Straight, but 
whether or not the Pedal is by augmenta- 
tion cannot be said from data presented 
in the printed leaflet. 

There are a few features worthy of 
comment. The Tremulants are oper- 
ated, in addition to the usual manner, by 
pedal reversibles—a step in the direction 
already idealized in these columns, name- 
ly, the momentary use of the Tremulants 
by a spring-touch of some kind on the 
respective crescendo shoes of each organ. 
The Choir Organ itself is entirely unex- 
pressive—very unfortunately, we are 
sure. The Echo Organ is split into two 
sections and yet both are confined to the 
Choir, the only advantage being the sepa- 
rate sets of couplers; it would have cost 
but little to play one section from one 
manual .and the other from another, 
thereby, with the independent Echo Pedal, 
gaining vastly in artistic possibilities. 
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Specification Printing 


The Readers Indicate Their Preferences by Answering a 
Questionaire Sent Out by the Editors 


” N THE QUESTION of 
how to use a linotype ma- 
chine best for the purpose 
of giving a reader the 
maximum technical knowl- 

edge of the content of an organ, 
there has been much disagreement in 
former years because little thought 
was devoted to it. During the past 
few months the method of printing 
stoplists in the pages of this journal 
has been under discussion. 

I have observed, over a period of 
about a dozen years, that no two 
builders agree in detail on their 
method of typewriting a_ stoplist; 
and that so far no one builder has 
been using absolutely the same in- 
variable method for his own organs ; 
in some cases the same specification 
shows different methods between its 
own divisions. 

This magazine is what the organ 
world makes it. The Editor was 
merely following the will of his read- 
ers when he slowly developed a 
standard method of stoplist presen- 
tation that would give the utmost 
technical fact with the minimum 
space, and the method which now 
rules, when this magazine must pay 
the bill and furnish the space, is one 
that combines the ideas of many men 
who have played with specifications 
all their organistic lives. 

To make certain that our form 
did express the will of our readers, 
and to make doubly sure that the 
rights of those who use our adver- 
tising pages and thus constitute 
themselves member of the great 
T.A.O. family, were not being 
trampled upon, we submitted a ques- 
tionnaire to our readers over a peri- 
od of six months. The work of 
tabulation was not entirely easy but 
the percentage of votes indicates 
clearly the duty of the Editors of 
this magazine. 

48% “studied” the stoplists as print- 
ed in our pages during the 
past six months; 

38% merely “read’ them through; 

10% glanced at them, and 

‘2% ignored them entirely. 

93% declared that stoplists did in- 
terest them, while 

7% were not interested at all. 

91% said they were interested in 
knowing the “exact size 
and content” of an organ, 
while the remaining 

9% were not interested in that 
way. 


89% said they understood the table 
of contents T.A.O. prints 
at the head of each stop- 
list, and we have not in the 
past given the key very 
frequently. 

11% did not understand this table. 

87% “want us to continue” our 
method of printing stop- 
lists in one standard form; 

8% answered no to this question; 

2% suggested that we let each 
builder dictate how he 
wanted his stoplists print- 
ed—perhaps not knowing 
how some of the unit build- 


ers are in the habit of rep- 


resenting or misrepresent- 
ing their instruments; 

3% avoided answering. It’s easier 
to let the Editor take the 
responsibility, I suppose; 
then he can take the blame 
too. 
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30% want stoplists of “notable” or- 


gans; 

14% want stoplists of “large” or- 
gans; 

17% want stoplists of “small” or- 
gans; 

33% want stoplists of “unusual” 
organs; 

6% want stoplists of “average” 
organs. 

46% ventured to suggest how many 
stoplists T.A.O. should 


print in each issue, their 
opinions ranging from 
twelve to one; one reader 
would “let nature take its 
course,’ while another 
said, “It’s up to you,” and 
another said, “As many as 
you have room for.” The 
average number voted on 
by the 46% was 3 1/3 each 
issue. 

12% wanted stoplists printed “mere- 
ly as news”; 

83% want us to “give the full facts 
and make everything as 
plain and understandable 
as possible.” The remain- 


ing 





HOW ENGLAND DOES IT 


The attractive case of the Willis Organ in St. John’s Parish Church, Hamp- 
stead, England; photo by courtesy of Mr. Henry Willis. 
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HOW CANADA DOES IT 


An equally attractive but somewhat plainer case, for the 4-76 Casavant Organ 


5% did not answer which of the 
two valuations they held. 

44% said they were keeping a file 
of stoplists ; 

39% said they were not; the other 

17% did not answer the question. 

“Only the organ nut gets excited 
over stoplists,” said one reader; 
while another said, “Frankly speak- 
ing, one of my main reasons for sub- 
scribing to T.A.O. was to inform 
myself in this line.” 

One reader had a good idea, which 
T.A.O. used in a slightly different 
sense some years ago: “I would like 
you to print in large capitals the 
name of the stop at its lowest pitch.” 
Readers may have noticed that the 
use of large-caps, small-caps, and 
upper-and-lower has been changed 
entirely in recent months; now we 
print everything in normal upper- 
and-lower. Our reason for this was 
the repeated statement of our esteem- 
ed friend and antagonist, Mr. Ernest 
M. Skinner, that our form was not 
pleasant to read. After repeated 
statements of this kind I read some 
of them myself and came to the con- 
clusion that the difficulty was due to 
the use of caps and cap-and-small- 
cap. Typographical experts have 
known for years that lines in caps 
are always harder to read than in 
the normal upper-and-lower. Hence 
we have lately eliminated the use of 


in Convocation Hall, University of Toronto. 


caps in our Specification Form and 
the reading of a standard T.A.O. 
stoplist runs along now as smoothly 
as Lindberg’s whirlwind motor. Try 
it yourself if you have not lately 
done so. 


Here’s a good one: “Would it not 
be possible to print the prices of the 
organs?” Bless our souls, impossi- 
ble. Most of our builders would tell 
the truth, but half of present-day 
purchasers would prevaricate beyond 
reason. How many times do we 
read in the newspapers about $100,- 
000 organs? One theater said it 
paid $150,000 for its organ. 


“Discussion is good: decide ad 


lib,” said one reader. That’s pre- 
cisely what T.A.O. wants to do, and 
what it has been trying to do for 
some years. One man gets an idea 
and if he is not careful the idea soon 
gets him. Only when we compare 
our ideas with the ideas of many 
others, do we arrive at safe con- 
clusions. That is why a magazine is 
able to be of use to a profession, 
craft, or trade in a way that no 
other agency on earth can serve. 
That is why magazine subscriptions 
are invaluable to every active man 
and woman. 

The conclusion then is easy to 
draw: 


93% of T.A.O. readers are inter- 


ested—from mildly to keen- 
ly—in the subject of print- 
ed stoplists ; 

91% want to know the “exact size 
and content”; 

89% understand our Table of Con- 
tent with all its abbrevia- 
tions and in spite of the 
fact that in past years we 
did not very frequently 
give the key; this percent- 
age is a compliment to the 
intelligence and high stand- 
ing of T.A.O.’s_ reader 
family; T.A.O.’s Editorial 
family have been in contact 
with them for a dozen 
years and have known that 
these men and women, pro- 
fessional organists for the 
most part, require a higher 
standard of music journal- 
ism than can be practised 
in other than organ realms; 

87% want T.A.O. to continue its 
Specification Form; 

83% want “the full facts”; and 

48% actually “studied” the stop- 
lists in our pages, while 

38% more “read” them through. 


Editing The American Organist 
for a family of readers like that will 
be ever an increasing pleasure as the 
months roll by. 

—T.S.B. 








Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


“my ATHER periodically we 

# have discussions regarding 

° the standardization of or- 

gan consoles. This is prob- 

ably commendable enough 

for it shows a desire to make the 

instrument one which shall be as 

efficient as possible. There is, on the 

other hand, a chance for the over- 
emphasis of the matter. 

We are accused of being a stand- 
ardized nation. Our educational 
system has been cast into a mould 
that is quite uniform. For some 
time, however, there has been a re- 
action and the appearance upon the 
scene of men who stand for the 
training of the individual rather 
than the mass has brought about 
some interesting ideas even though 
they may not always be sound. 

It is true that we have a stand- 
ardized piano which has seen little 
in the way of alterations for many 
years. The violin has been un- 
changed since before the golden 
age of the Cremona makers. 

We have practically agreed on 
a type of console which in the 
main features is quite uniform. The 
question of whether we must have 


stop-knobs, stop-keys or illumin- 
ated buttons does not seem to me 
to be of any vital concern. The 
natural arrangement of the tonal 
colors or pitches is a matter that 
builders might agree upon without 
much difficulty. There is also the 
question of couplers and their ad- 
justment to the pistons. 


As a matter of fact an organist. 


is usually quite at home at any 
console with which he is perfectly 
familiar. If the couplers do not 
move with the touch of the pistons 
he is able to prepare combinations 
ahead of any manual without dis- 
turbing the manual in use. If the 
couplers are unalterably attached 
to pistons he must prepare these 
combinations by hand ahead of 
time or touch the correct piston 
as he changes manuals. In other 
words, we organists may become 
very fussy and finicky about de- 
tails that are of far less real con- 
cern to the profession than the 
particular kind of a-console that 
we prefer. 

For instance, it might be worth 
our time ta decide if our playing 
upon the organ is as near perfec- 
tion as is the console of the instru- 
ment. We might ponder over the 
class of music we give to our list- 


eners, whether it is as nearly first- 
class as the tonal qualities we plan 
to use therein. It is not always 
fair or even possible (if we wish 
to hold our position) to play the 
music that we ourselves prefer— 
that is, if we are qualified to have 
ar opinion about the musical 
values of music. Quite aside from 
the subject, there comes to mind 
a criticism that came out last fall. 
This was in regard to a composi- 
tion by a master of first rank 
whose composition was played at 
a summer convention. The work 
was unquestionably one of great 
significance and its merit cannot be 
gainsaid by a personal opinion that 
it was tedious and stupid. No 
doubt it will be heard when the re- 
mainder of the program in ques- 
tion is forgotten. 

All of which is a rather rambling 
protest against any serious con- 
cern on our part about a standard 
console that shall be absolutely 
fool-proof. How much more sat- 
isfactory it would be if the build- 
ers could come to some sort of an 
agreement, if such is to be desired 
(and we doubt that it is). I do 
not see how any intelligent org- 
anist is likely to be ruined by any 
of the modern types that are now 
being built. My old friend, Dr. 
Hollins, was amazed at the flex- 
ibility of our consoles. The only 
actual difficulty he experienced 
was with the luminous type which 
would indeed be almost impossible 
without eyesight. 

Let us stick to our knitting and 
play the organ. When we can make 
that uniformly excellent all over 
the country we may perhaps find 
time to indulge our fancies in the 
realm of organ construction. 
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Volunteer Chorus Work 


Practical Suggestions for the Training of Volunteer Adult 
Mixed Chorus Choirs for the Benefit of Those 
Who Realize What Church Work Means 


By A. LESLIE JACOBS 


——"T IS GENERALLY agreed 
that music in our churches 
lacks the vitality and certain 
other essential qualities 
which could make it a great 

force in our religious life. The task 
of remedying the situation is the 
duty of the organist and choir- 
master. In order that T.A.O. might 
do its share in helping music _be- 
come a living factor in our churches, 
and provide at least a basis for dis- 
cussion, Mr. Buhrman has asked 
that I conduct a monthly column on 
practical volunteer choir problems. 
For a number of years, choir work 
has become an increasingly dominant 
interest in my professional life, and 
I have given the subject much more 
than the usual time and attention. 
Furthermore, I have become imbued 
with the choral ideas of that eminent 
choral conductor, John Finley Will- 
iamson, than whom there is none 
greater in this country. The sug- 
gestion and recommendations, then, 
to appear in this column, have their 
origin in these two sources, experi- 
ence and inspiration, 

At sixteen, when my career as an 
organist and choirmaster com- 
menced, music in the church possess- 
ed little significance to preacher, con- 
gregation, and musician alike. Its 
power as a religious and moral force 
was not realized. Music was a some- 
what prefunctory part of the service, 
used many times to fill in and cover 
up. The choir was considered the 
War Department, and the service of 
this group was treated with sarcasm. 
Ministers thought that the sum-total 
of the worship services consisted of 
the sermon, and that the rest was 
trimmings. 

A large majority of organists and 
choirmasters saw in the situation the 
approaching death of their profes- 
sion, the whole church, or both. 
Only a few had the energy to at- 
tempt original and intelligent re- 
form, and these few have brought 
into sacred choral music the promise 
of a new and vital life. These new 
standards of choir technic demand a 
revaluation of method and principle. 
I shall offer here only three essen- 
tials of successful choir work, but 
these are indispensable. The choir- 
master, especially the organist-choir- 
master, will do well to consider them 
carefully. 


All successful choir work must be 
based on a vocal foundation; the di- 
rector must understand voice equal- 
ly with the organ. Too often the 
choirmaster knows nothing of vocal 
technic, and yet presumes to conduct 
a choir. Do we not know that even 
so-called trained singers require in- 
telligent direction, and that vocal 
and choral interpretation are in- 
separably bound up in voice technic ? 
Is it any wonder that volunteer 
choirs are frowned upon by the aver- 
age organist-choirmaster? How can 
we hope to be able to conduct such 
a group with no vocal training? The 
organist-choirmaster need not be 
able to give a vocal recital, but he 
must learn voice training, and must 
therefore actually be the versatile 
musician he is supposed to be. I 
want to arouse my readers to action. 
We must shun complacency. One 
difficulty is false pride. Some of us 
are continually fearful lest we be 
thought less accomplished than an- 
other, and so we never acknowledge 
our need for new ideas. Of course 
then, we never seek new inspiration. 
I firmly believe the greatest draw- 
back to the progress of music in our 
churches is the complacency of many 
of us. 


CARL F. MUELLER’S season at Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, Montclair, N. J., is on 
in earnest; his list of classes and re- 
hearsals is imposing—and prophetic: 

Vocal Class for men, Tuesday, 7:30. 

Junior Choir, Wednesday, 3 :30. 

Highschool Choir, in Senior Room, 
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Vocal Class for women, 4:45. 
Primary Choir, Thursday, 3 :30. 
Central Choir, 7:45. 

Mr. Mueller has just published two 
Christmas numbers which look unusually 
good; a hymn-anthem “A Hoty CHILp Is 
Born”, and an organ solo IN BETHLE- 
HEM’s TOWN, on two hymn-tunes; both 
are published by White-Smith. 


DR. J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS, 
composer of a long list of especially prac- 
tical and attractive anthems, is again re- 
suming his duties after a critical illness of 
last winter and a long and somewhat slow 
recovery. During the early days of his 
recuperation, while still confined to bed, 
he wrote a setting of “SouLs oF THE 
RicHTEOous” which has been published by 
Presser, and will be reviewed in later 
columns; it looks attractive enough to 
rank with even the best of Dr. Marks’ 
anthems—which is high praise indeed. 
Dr. Marks will soon be enjoying a new 
4m Austin of over a hundred stops in 
the beautiful new edifice of the Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, New York. 
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The volunteer chorus is the ideal 
medium for providing the church 
with a vital portion of its appeal. I 
am sure that no one will quarrel with 
me when I say that the time of the 
quartet choir has passed. Happily 
is this so, for such a group was un- 
satisfactory at best. The paid choir 
of professionals usually “knows too 
much” and cannot be helped; but 
given a director who understands 
the voice, and possesses his organ 
background, any volunteer chorus 
will, in time sing more beautifully, 
more convincingly, more appealingly 
than the paid professional group. 
Permit me to repeat—many organ- 
ists demand a paid choir because 
they do not take the time, have not 
the patience, do not possess the 
knowledge to direct intelligent vol- 
unteers. They thus rob themselves 
of their most effective medium of 
expression. 

Thirdly, the director must have a 
musicianly conception of rhythm, 
phrasing and _ interpretation. He 
must absorb every anthem, every 
hymn, every response before he puts 
it in the hands of his choir. Too 
often voice and choral work are 
placed on a piano basis instead of a 
stringed - instrument foundation. 
Choirmasters make their groups sing 
with the technic of the percussion 
instrument the piano really is, in- 
stead of in the smooth flowing ris- 
ing and falling violin tone. How 
often do choruses punch out accents 
in the thought that they are singing 
in a virile style, how often do 
choruses make “chunks” out of their 
singing instead of maintaining an 
even line that goes somewhere? We 
must realize the difference between 
pulsation and rhythm. Too often 
we hear that rhythm is the regular 
recurrence of beats and accents. 
That is only pulsation. If rhythm 
were only that, how terrible and 
monotonous music would be. Sub- 
stitute the poetic definition of Mr. 
Williamson—“Rhythm is the balanc- 
ing and controlling of accents in 
such a way that the music glows 
with life.” Does that not make my 
readers think? 


My burning ideal for this column 
is to assist in the growth of a vital 
musical program in our churches. 
We need not better music, but more 
worship in our services. That in- 
cludes music which “says some- 
thing’, and church music will be 
eternally weak unless the choir- 
master knows minutely what he 
means to say, has a willing choir as 
his medium of expression, and uses 
only sound vocal technic in training 
that choir. 


































































Children’s Choirs 


Practical Suggestions from Experi- 
ence in the Flemington Choirs 


By MISS VOSSELLER 


O CHOIR can hope for 
| any real success artistical- 
y ly unless first of all it has 
ya beautiful tone. And ina 
~ Children’s choir no real ap- 
preciation of choral music can be de- 
veloped by them unless the tone is 
clear, ringing, and very sweet. Also 
fine voices may be hurt and retarded 
in their development, without a defi- 
nite study of this important subject. 

Now possibly there are aspiring 
teachers greatly interested in junior 
choir work, who have had no oppor- 
tunity to study the voice; but this 
insistance of a beautiful tone is not 
meant to frighten them. The teach- 
ers of the Flemington Choir School 
knew nothing about tone in the be- 
ginning, but this didn’t keep them 
from learning how to develop a tone 
that is greatly admired for its ease 
and quality. 

The important thing is to know 
that no junior choir work can ever 
hope for real success that does not 
train its voices to make a pure and 
easy tone; and that no singing will 
ever rise above the amateurish, that 
has not a beautiful quality as its 
fundamental basis. 

The first step for real tonal de- 
velopment is a proper method of 
breathing. So much has been writ- 
ten about breathing, and each teach- 
er is convinced that he has the only 
method; but the rightness of the 
method may be judged by the result, 
and the result will not be satisfac- 
tory unless the breath is taken easi- 
ly. The tendency is to overload the 
chest, breathe nosily, and stiffen the 
throat, which produce a tight and 
breathy tone. Singing should be as 
easy as talking, and none of the 
above breathing methods are used by 
the average person in speech. 

There are but few varities of 
breathing we have not experimented 
with in the Choir School; and at 
last we have discovered that the real 
way is so simple that it is almost 
difficult ! 

The physical training given in our 
schools is violent, rather than easy, 
and the children draw in long deep 
breaths with a sucking-in sound, 
which they find difficult tu over- 
come in a choir. Consequently their 
lungs are over-loaded, their chests 
are too high, and their breath is 
forced into the throat. Everything 
is stiff, and a pianissimo tone is im- 
possible. 
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Have the class stand and with 
their hands on their belt-buckles, let 
them take a few sniffs. They will 
feel a motion down to their belts, 
although there was nothing violent 
about the effort. This would have 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 


“THe Lorp IS MY SHEPHERD’—D. S. 
Smith. An older composition of one of 
our leading musicians. There is more 
than ordinary skill in its structure with 
a suitability of setting in the light of the 
text. There is a three-page choral sec- 
tion which has a texture of no insur- 
mountable difficulty. The words “yea, 
though I walk” have, as is often the case, 
a solo version (baritone). After a re- 
turn of the original melody there is a 
closing movement in a different rhythm. 
A good soloist is needed. The work for 
chorus is not beyond the average choir. 

“Come Unto Me’”—Chadwick. Also an 
older anthem. It is suitable for a solo 
quartet, being straightforward and easy. 
Accompaniment may be omitted. The 
work is full of many oportunities for 
good ensemble and finish. Nothing need 
be said as to the workmanship. An effec- 
tive short anthem in the quiet mood. 
(Schirmer) 

“Save us, O Lorp’—Bairstow. A pure- 
ly choral composition of some difficulty 
that will need a first-class chorus. Eve- 
ning use. The organ part is free and 
well constructed. The expressive possi- 
bilities are limitless. 

“OQ PrAIsE YE Gop’—Tchaikowsky. A 
motet of the typical Russian school, 
edited and adapted by Wallace Goodrich 
No division of parts or low notes for 
bass. From a pp beginning it developes 
into an Alleluia section ff, ending at last 
quietly. Not as difficult as many of its 
sort. (Boston) 

“Ho! Every One THAT THIRSTETH’— 
Kingston. Any who have tired of the 
setting by Martin would be interested in 
this. It is easier than the other and 
melodious enough to be attractive, with 
all of the constructive skill that is usual 
in English works of the sort. Good bass 
solo. 

“PRoMISE” — Kursteiner. Something 
out of the ordinary in church music. 
Some may not care for the chromaticism 
or the style. Surely we are no longer re- 
stricted to a doleful type of music for 
Sunday. If you are looking for a new 
venture this may be just what you want. 
No solos, medium hard to sing. (Kur- 
steiner ) 

“PRAISE YE JEHOVAH”—Bullis. New 
and vital in its rhythm and style. A 
praise anthem for full chorus through- 
out. The kind your choir likes to sing. 
(Schmidt) 

“BELOVED, LET US LovE ONE ANOTHER” 
—G. B. Nevin. A tuneful setting of a 
text that should have many uses during 
the year. It is in straight four-part har- 
mony, conventional but laudable. New. 
(Presser) 
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been a good singing breath, save that 
it was noisy. A noisy breath always 
produces a poor tone! 

Let the class take a small easy 
breath, through their nose (but with- 
out a sound in the taking) and they 
will feel an open throat. Now tell 
them to let the breath out of their 
mouths slowly, but easily, and when 
it becomes a bit difficult to hold, let 
it all out, and start over. They are 
to avoid the feeling of a strain of 
any kind. 

This exercise should be given 
three or four times before each re- 
hearsal, and every child should be 
urged to do it daily. In a short 
while the class will discover they can 
hold their breath much longer and 
very easily too. 

Here let the children experiment 
with their breathing. Teach them 
how important it is for them to ob- 
serve just what happens when they 
work at their breathing and vocal ex- 
ercises. This observation on their 
part not only keeps them interested, 
but makes them much more keen for 
an improvement. Permit them to 
take a noisy breath, and then try to 
hum an easy tone. Next ask for a 
silent taking of the breath, and see 
the result of this hum. But even 
the hum will have to be looked after! 

There is a natural tendency to stif- 
fen the tongue just where the throat 
joins the neck. With a finger under 
the chin, just touching the throat, 
have the class open and shut their 
mouths. If the muscles push down 
against the finger, even a little, 
there is a contraction which must 
not exist. 

Now with the finger in the same 
place, let the class take a silent and 
easy breath, and hum on “M” at 
about the first space F in the treble. 
If there is a push downward towards 
the finger, it must be overcome, until 
the breath flows out from a perfectly 
easy, loose throat. This is funda- 
mental: no hope for any real devel- 
opment, with a bit of tightness here; 
and this special difficulty is not hard 
to over-come either. A few days of 
real attention to it, and it can be ac- 
complished; but the class must be 
trained to think (a rather hard feat 
in this noisy age) and work as di- 
rected every day at home. 

Right here we would advise every 
teacher of young people’s choirs to 
possess “Pure and Easy Tone Pro- 
duction” by Geo. Hotchkiss Street. 
From a large library on the singing 
voice, we know of no book so valu- 
able for the development of easy 
singing. We have no axe to grind 
either in this recommendation, but 
a deep admiration of the work. 
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In summarising watch the children 
on these points: 

1. The chest must not be over- 
loaded. 

2. The breath must 
silently. 

3. This silent breath-taking will 
give a feeling of an open throat, also 
the tone cannot flow successfully if 
the tongue is pushed back at its root. 

4. The pianissimo singing required 
in this method will build up a splen- 
did foundation for the development 
of an ideal tone. 


Boychoir Work 


Analysis of Practical Examples 
For the Benefit of All 
By JAMES J. HEALY 


HIS MONTH we have 

“2 chosen as the subject of 

our review the choir of 

CY, men and boys of one of 

the outstanding places of 

worship in the United States, a 

House of Worship which will, in 

time, unquestionably prove a monu- 
ment in itself. 

It is a large and echoey place in 
which we find ourselves. Acoustic- 
ally there is much to be desired it 
would seem. 

There is atmosphere aplenty. 

The subdued strains of a great 
organ are wafted to our ears, the 
tone gathers volume and rolls around 
in tremendous waves. Magnificent 
organ playing. An organist who 
understands the art of appeal and 
who plays his instrument in a schol- 
arly way. It is a pleasure to listen 
to this wonderful instrument so 
beautifully played. 

The choir is of paramount interest. 
It comes into sight as the last strains 
of the prelude die away in the dis- 
tance. A large choir, probably 40 
boys, seven or eight tenors, an equal 
number of basses and half a dozen 
counter-tenors. 

It does not take long to discover 
that this is a fine sounding organiza- 
tion. The processional is rhythmic, 
martial and inspiring. The boys 
voices sound tremendous as_ they 
pass by. A clean-cut set of singers, 
too, nice looking boys, immaculate 
and attractive. 


The choir-stalls are set back some 
distance from the congregation. 
From our seat in front we listen and 
watch with great interest. Well 
rounded responses, good enunciation, 
perfect pitch. The Canticles follow 
and the soprano section is disclosed 
as being brilliant, fluent, and lovely 
in quality. The esteemed organist 
and choirmaster here knows how to 


be taken 
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DR. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD 
who from 1912 to 1917 was Professor of 
Music at Wilson College, Pa., and from 
1918 to 1923, Professor of Theory and 
Composition at Brenau College, Gaines- 
ville, Ga., is now resident in Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, England, where he is 
entirely occupied with literary work and 
musical composition, examining, and 
lecturing. He has just completed a lec- 
ture tour during which he has addressed 
capacity audiences of from 1000 to 2500 
people in the Town Halls of Stoke-on- 
Trent, Birmingham, and Leeds, and in 
the Philharmonic Hall of Liverpool. 
Three or more months every year are 
occupied in examination tours in almost 
every part of Great Britain. His ar- 
ticles are appearing in all the important 
music papers in America and England, 
while his compositions and arrangements 
are being published by the best firms in 
both countries. The A. P. Schmidt Co., 
of Boston, is issuing a collection of his 
organ pieces; while amongst his recently 
published works are an important text 
book on the Rudiments of Music, a 
Cantata on John Bunyan, and biographies 
of Handel and Henry Smart. In the cur- 
rent number of this journal is an especial- 
ly interesting news-letter on the organ 
world of Britain, which country Dr. 
Mansfield represents for readers of 
T.A.O. 


get the most out of his boys—and to 
produce fine voices as well. Certain- 
ly his boys are thrilling in the high 
passages. 

The anthem before the sermon is 
delivered with power, lovely quality 
of soprano tone, a fine supporting 
bass tone and an enthusiastic sense 
and understanding by all parts. 
There seems to be no end to the pos- 
sibilities of the boys. As they prog- 
ress their voices become more and 
more brilliant and sonorous. A great 
set of boys. 

The concluding anthem perhaps 
more than anything else disclosed 
the resources of the choir as a whole. 
We have seldom listened to such 
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fluent singing from boys—admirably 
suited to the type of the building. 
Great climaxes, well spun _ out 
phrases. A clear, brilliant emission, 
the sonorous bass section providing 
splendid support. 

The choir wends its way out to 
the strains of the recessional, the 
sopranos apparently not in the least 
tired, still singing with great power 
and beauty of tone, until, in the dis- 
tance, the prayer “LEAD Me Lorp” 
by Wesley, in a floating pianissimo— 
and the great organ fills the auditor- 
ium with glorious paens of praise and 
joy. 

The summing up: We have heard 
a great choir of boy sopranos and 
basses. The tenors and the altos 
(counter-tenors) were at times less 
effective than the outside parts, but 
the splendid singing of the boys made 
one look for but little from either 
tenors or altos. The boys are well 
trained, sing in a musicianly way, 
have a delightful quality of tone, and 
power of unusual proportions, espe- 
cially where it counts most in the 
upper passages. 

It is a pleasure to hear such fine 
singing. A tenor section of more 
adequate capacities would materially 
enhance the work of the boys, a little 
less power in the counter-tenor sec- 
tion would also prove beneficial 
from a muscianly consideration. 
But, as a whole here is a fine choir 
of agreeable quality and inspiring 
compass. One of the finest in the 
country. A credit to New York. 

Thus does Dr. Miles Farrow, or- 
ganist and master of the choir at the 
magnificent Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, in New York City, 
realize the opportunities of his great 
Cathedral and his extensive choir 
school equipment, to erect in tone an 
equally fitting monument to religion 
and all that the church stands for. 


AS IT SHOULD BE 

WE TAKE Extracts From A PEr- 
SONAL LETTER ABouT A CHURCH 
IN 1921 the members of the First 
Methodist, Asbury Park, N. J., de- 
dicated their new plant, replacing a 
fine old church destroyed by firé in 
1917. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Bruce S. Keator, the organist and 
choirmaster, proper space was given 
to the choir with the result that this 
organization has a large choir-room, 
washrooms, a robing room, and an 
office and study for the organist. 
The choir-room contains pictures of 
visiting artists, most of whom are 
well known musicians. 

The choir is purely volunteer with 
the exception of a paid quartet. 
There are forty in the organization 
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and all are able to read music and 
many are students of voice. One 
rehearsal on a week-night and two 
short rehearsals on Sunday are re- 
quired to prepare the service music. 
Within the past year a Junior Choir 
has been formed with a membership 
of fifty. One afternoon rehearsal is 
held and they appear only at the 
morning service. Both choirs are 
robed. 

The library consists of about six 
hundred numbers, of which half are 
for quartet and the remainder for 
chorus. The library also Contains 
eight standard oratorios. The music 
was indexed by Miss Anna Scudder, 
formerly Rockefeller’s private li- 
brarian. It is cross-indexed and 
complete in every detail. 

The organ is a 4-51 Austin, replac- 
ing a 3m Austin burned in the old 
church fire. For both recital and 
service work it is excellent. Despite 
the fact that there are only ten visits 
a year by the organ men, it gives very 
little trouble and has proved itself 
a dependable machine. 

The music used by the choir 
varies. The aim is to give good mu- 
sic, and yet not shoot above the 
heads of the congregation. The fif- 
teen-minute preludes to the evening 
service are found worth while and 
many attend. We must remember 
that to Mrs. Bruce S. Keator, form- 
erly the organist and choirmaster, 
goes the credit for building up and 
thoroughly establishing such an or- 
ganization. 


~SPK. 


Service 
Selections 





DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Brick CHuRCH—NEw York, N. Y. 
“Shepherds Sing and Shall I’—Young 
“O Holy Blessed Trinity’—Worth 
“Through the Day”—Pepper 
“Many Waters Cannot Quench”—Ireland 
“God is Love”—Kraft 
“Could We but Know’—Mackinnon 
“For all Who Watch’—Dickinson 
“Lead Me Lord”—Peery 
WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 
St. Marx’s—New York, N. Y. 
“Hail Light of Life’—Kastalsky 
“Skyborn Music’—Goldsworthy 
Demarest—Fantasia 
Cone att 
MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR 
St. ANDREW’ s—NEw York, N. Y. 
“Like Morning with Her Breeze’— 
Reichardt 
“Souls of the Righteous”—Marks 
“God is Our -Refuge”—Rutland 
“Far Away”—Lindsay 
“On the Wood His Arms”—Gumpeltz- 
heimer 
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CARL F. MUELLER 

| the Central Presbyterian, Montclair, 

N. J., gave a musicale Nov. 11th devoted 
to‘ ‘great hymns” in which the four choirs 
of the church participated, two under the 
direction of Mr. Mueller and two under 
Mrs. Mueller’s direction; they were the 
Central, High School, Junior, and Pri- 
mary Choirs. The program included 
Burdett’s RETROCESSIONAL ON ALL HAIL 
THE Power and Faulkes’ PRELUDE ON A 
Micuty Fortress. 

Mr. Mueller’s Nov. 25th program of or- 
gan music included three Schubert selec- 
tions and the following American works: 

Rogers—Suite. 

Dunn—Colonial Days. 

Stewart—Processional March. 


ORDER OF SERVICE 
CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN—Montcrair, N.J. 
Cart F. MuELter, Organist. 
Silent Prayer. 
Choir Processional. 
Call to Worship. 
Invocation. 
Doxology. 
Choir Introit (one verse of hymn). 
Hymn (for congregation). 
Scripture Reading. 
Prayer. 
Choir Response. 
Organ Offertory. 
Anthem. 
Sermon. 
Prayer. 
Sevenfold Amen. 
Hymn 
Benediction. 
Postlude. 


MRS. HELEN ROSS 
First PRESBYTERIAN—LAUREL, Miss. 
“King Alfred’s Hymn’ ’—MacDougall 
“Come now Let Us Reason”—Briant 
“Build Thee More”’—Andrews 
“Silent Sea”—Neidlinger 


WALTER WILLIAMS 

St. STEPHEN’S—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“O Sacred Feast”—Willan 
“O Good Jesu”—Ingegneri 
“Hail True Body”—Byrd 
“God be in My Head”—Davies 
“Blessed Are They’—Wesley 
“Jesu the Very Thought”—Victoria 
“Hail True Body’—Despres 
“Christ For Us Was Made”—Anerio 
“Therefore We Before Him’—Beobide 
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“Hail Mary”—Gombert 
“O All Ye That Pass By’—Morales 
“Lord Give Thy Spirit”—Tallis 
“Hail O Cross”—Perez 

H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
Unitep CHurcH—NeEw Haven, Conn. 


’ “Herald of Gladness”—Baumgartner 


(mss) 
as | Will. Lift up Mine Eyes”—Sowerby 
Mr. Baumgartner’s song cycle, “The 
Redeemer”, was sung on the first three 
Sundays in December. 


MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
First CONGREGATIONAL— DALTON, Mass. 
hristmas Programs 
THE following music was given by Mrs. 
Fox as part of the Christmas celebration. 
Perhaps one of the strongest arguments 
the ladies of the profession can present 
in their own behalf is to call attention to 
this program given by Mrs. Fox on Dec. 
25th, and invite comparison with any pre- 
sented by the gentlemen at the Christmas 
season; certainly the program invites re- 
spect and admiration, and points to the 
most logical way in which the organ world 


‘can increase its own usefulness in the 


community. 

Anthems 
“Christmas Bells’”—Forsyth. 
“And There were Shepherds”—Sealy. 
“O Holy Night”—Adam. 

Carols 
“While by My Sheep”—17th Cent.,, Jungst 
“Out of the Plains’—Spanish, arr. Dick- 
inson. 

“Lo How a Rose”’—Praetorius. 
“What a Wonder’—Lithuanian, arr. Dick- 


inson. 
“All My Heart”—Clough-Leighter. 
“Carol from White Russia”. 
“Christmas Carol”—Lapland, arr. Dick- 
inson. 


Organ 
Malling—Bethlehem. 
Yon—Gesu Bambino. 
Dubois—March of the Magi. 
Yon—Christmas in Sicily. 
Widor—Finale (6th). 

Nov. 25th Mrs. Fox presented Maun- 
der’s “SoNG OF THANKSGIVING” and 
Dec. 30th her musicale was devoted to 
“THe MEssIAH”. Dec. 2nd Mrs. Fox 
brought Mr. Fernando Germani to her 
church for an afternoon program. 


REV. DON H. COPELAND 
Curist EpiscopAL—DAyToN, OHIO 
American Composers Service 

Yon—Adagio (Concert Gregorgiano). 

“Psalm of Praise’—Cadman. 

“Beloved Let us Love One Another”’— 
Nevin. 

“If on Quiet Sea’~—-Shure. 

“T Will Praise Thee’—Converse. 

Yon—Hymn of Glory. 

Mr. Copeland says of the Converse an- 
them: “Splendid work, modern flavor, 
deserves widespread use; published by 
Birchard.” The Schubert centenary was 
marked Nov. 25th by the use of his “Ave 
Marta”, “MAss 1n Br”, and UNFINISHED 
SyMPHONy, with piano, string quintet, 
chorus, soloists, and organ. Mr. Yon 
was honored in an organ recital of his 
works on Nov. 7th, and Mr. Copeland 
will give the two-choir festival in Decem- 
ber, when Mr. Parvin Titus and his Cin- 
cinnati Christ Church choir will assist. 


48,000 
is a pretty good sale for a duet. Dr. 
George B. Nevin wrote “My Faith Looks 
up to Thee” as one of his earliest num- 
bers in duet form and dedicated it to his 
drawing teacher. It has sold 48,000 
copies. 
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Photoplaving 


The Fall and Decline of the Tibia Tooter 
and What of It? 


By JAMES E. SCHEIRER 


HIS ARTICLE is intended 
to be a survey of the de- 
plorable, devastating, dum- 
founding and _ deflated 
situation of THE THEATER 

OrGANIST. The title is not original. 

It is a combination of H. G. Wells 

(or was it Gibbon or McCauley?) 

and Ring Lardner. 

At this writing, not all Theater 
Organists are extinct by any means, 
but who can prophesy what may 
happen in another six months if the 
Phlicker Palaces continue to install 
Phonographs ? 

The change is attended by evils, 
also some good features. No one 
wants to see a goodly sized group de- 
prived of a livelihood. It was real 
enjoyment to see a fine picture and 
hear a_ beautiful accompaniment 
done on a good organ by a competent 
artist. However, it is hard to shed 
tears over the passing of the slide 
artist who played a meaningless 
ditty whilst the eye was tortured 
with a slide dépicting in cartoon- 
esque, a sentimental couple standing 
under an apple tree, the whole done 
in red, blue, and yellow (Primary 
Colors for Primer Grade People). 

It is also quite possible that we 
will no longer have to witness the 
frantic efforts of organists to get the 
audience to join in the chorus print- 
ed on the slide. It was a beautiful 
choral effect, the passing of which 
we lament with tears of—joy. 

Many organists have developed 
their technic on the phonograph and 








are now holding forth in the opera- 
tor’s (pardon, it should be projec- 
tionist’s) booth instead of the pit. 
Others of us lads who did a trick in 
the army and learned to salute and 
do squads east have joined the 
Ushers Corps where our previous 
military training is turned to good 
account. Still others have retired 
and live in well deserved ease and 
comfort on the savings laid by when 


NOT A FUNERAL 

BUT A GRADUAL FADE-OUT 
EXHIBITORS who find themselves 
perched on the fence regarding the ad- 
visability of installing sound devices will 
find much food for reflection in the pre- 
diction of no less an authority than Joe 
Schneck, head of United Artists, giving 
sound no more than three to four months 
of popularity. 

According to this highly successful 
showman the sound picture is but a pass- 
ing novelty of which the movie fans will 
tire very shortly. 

Coming from one of less prominence 
than the president of United Artists, this 
opinion would probably be set down as 
the views of an extremist and attract 
little serious attention. But the opinion 
of the brother of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
is shared in a more conservative degree 
to-day by thousands of theater men who, 
despite the seeming public demand for 
this new type of entertainment, believe 
that its life is short—two or three years 
at the utmost—and who, therefore, hesi- 
tate to burden themselves with the cost 
of installation and the added greatly in- 
creased overhead. 

The sound picture may have brought 
prosperity to a few, but to the industry as 
a whole, both producer and exhibitor. it 
has brought nothing but chaos.—TueE Na- 
TIONAL EXHIBITOR. 
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they tooted Tibias 
writer). 

A timely suggestion. Let us or- 
ganize a society of Ex-Tibia Tooters 
somewhat similar to Chet Shaffer’s 
Association of Ex-Organ Pumpers. 
The writer nominates and seconds 
himself as Number One Charter 
Member and Dean of the Order. 
Let the motto be “Toot the Tibia 
quickly for the Wind is turned off”, 
and the official song, ‘““The Lost 
Chord”. For a Coat of Arms, a 
shield done in red, blue and yellow 
with crossed Tibia pipes in the cen- 
ter. The pass word of course can- 
not be printed but will be furnished 
to duly elected members. 

No longer will we see printed such 
evidences of prosperity in the organ 
world as the item to follow which is 
quoted from one or our journals of 
some years back. The organ speci- 
fication is listed for purely historical 
reasons. It is one of the finer speci- 
mens of the organ builder’s art, 
showing the stage of development in 
1924. 

Editor’s Note: At the express de- 
sire of the writer, we are printing 
the organ specification but it is our 
editorial opinion that this must have 
been a rotten organ. 

Author’s Note: Pardon the ex- 
pression but the Editor is all wet. 
We have the builder’s word that it 
was a good organ and it is the Au- 
thor’s opinion that it must have been 
good if it cost $42,000. 

Editor’s Note: Yes. If. 

The item follows: 

THE TIBIA TOOTER’S 
TIDINGS 
April 1, 1924 
TitTusvILLe, D. C. 
“The most advanced type of uni- 


(but not this 
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fied organ suitable for high class pic- 
ture houses has been evolved by the 
Cut Rate Sash and Door Co. of Aus- 
tralia. Mr. P. D. Quick of San 
Francisco is agent for the U.S.A. 
and reports great activity in the or- 
gan world. ‘The public is advancing 
rapidly in their appreciation of good 
music,’ said Mr. Quick, ‘and the de- 
mand for our organs far exceeds the 
capacity of the factory.’ 

“The Zobophone is really not a 
rank of pipes but a single tube oper- 
ated on the diaphonic principle. by 
means of the organist’s breath. An 
extension to the side of the console 
allows the organist to operate the 
Zobophone while playing, achieving 
the tricky three-handed effect. 

“Mr. Quick’s Company claim to be 
the first builders to make use of the 
organist’s surplus breath hitherto 
wasted.” ; 

Herewith follows a specification 
of a fine instrument for which the 
contract was recently signed, price 
including windshield and blower 
belt, $42,000. 


THE HAMANEGG THEATRE 
SQUEEDONK, NEBRASKA 
Builder: Cut Rate Sash & Door Co. 
Specifications by John D. Pedal- 

Thumper, F. = K. : 


V. R ‘ P. 
P Bs a. 17. 16. 12. 
G —_— —. 17. 1%. 121. 
O —_ —. 18. 18. _—. 
A a --, 16. 16. —_. 
1 2 68. 67. 133. 
PEDAL 
64 Gravissima Resultant 
32 Bourdon 
16 Lieblich Gedacht 
8 Flauto Dolce 
5 1/3 Quint 
4 Super Octave 
22/3 Octave Quint 
1 22nd 
x Zobophone 
Alarm Clock 
Doorbell 


Breakfast Gong 
Drums (3rd Touch) 


Quadrangle 
Billygoat 
GREAT: 
16 Lieblich Gedacht 


8 Gross Gedacked Floete 
Hautboy (sympathetic) 
Saxophone (Derived) 
Harmonic Flute 
Nasty 
Pickle di Amore 

Fierce 
Lariot 
Antiseptic 
Bauerpfeife 
Rectangle 
Nanny Goat 
ORCHESTRAL: 
16 Tibia Closet 
s Stopped Diapason 

Zobophone 

Saxophone (faked) 
4 Flauto Traverso 
22/3 Carburetor Flute 
2 Flageolet 
1 
1 
1 


N 
wo 
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MR. BERNARD BARNES 


whose book From Piano to Theater Or- 
gan offers many aids to pianists under- 
taking theater work at the organ, and is 
equally useful to church organists who 
undertake the more difficult field of 
photoplaying. The book reviewed on 
page 414 of T.A.O. for October, can be 
obtained through T.A.O. office as part of 
the service this magazine renders its 
readers. Mr. Barnes is organist of a the- 
ater in Seattle, Wash. 


1 22nd 
Door Creak 
Meow 
Ouch 
Snarl (for Villain Pictures) 


ACCOMPANIMENT: 


16 Bass Floete 

8 Still Gedeckt 

Zobophone (vibrate) 

Cor Anglais 

Saxophone (derived from Zobo- 
phone, Gedeckt & Oboe) 

Fern Flute (suitable for garden 
scenes ) 

2 2/3) Sesquialtera 

2 


~ 


Mixture 
2np ToucH: 
8 Cor Anglais 
~ Flute a Chimney 


Sesquicentennial 
Mixture (Duke’s) 
Moo-Cow 

Glass Crash 

Egg Beater 
Nervous Shake 


ACCESSORIES: 

131 Adjustable Combination Pistons 
Crescendo pedal 1st Chamber 
Crescendo pedal 2nd Chamber 
(There is only one chamber) 
Grand Crescendo 

Sferzando pedal 

Gt. to Pedal Perversible 
Organ Bench adjustable 
Davenport (for rest periods) 
Elevator 

Salary Eliminator 

Short Changer 

Press Release 

Blah Blah Blah 
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. Howégit:Goes Over 


Rambling Thoughts of a Friend 
of Photoplayers who Hears 
and Tries to Analyze 


—~q OOD PHOTOPLAYING 
S\> in the good old town, they 
said, would be heard by 

any visitor to the Para- 

oa mount for the show start- 
ing at ll a.m. Reviewers never get 
tired. They listen for hours, for 
months, for years. They never get 
tired. Anyway they are not sup- 
posed to. If they grow tired and 
crabby, they hear from the gentle 
readers. If they grow youthfully 
enthusiastic about the work of some 
one particular photoplayer some- 
where in town, most of the others 


X 
G 


.will turn noses upward and thumbs 
‘downward. Now for the turnings. 


Mr. Frederick Feibel gives “daily 
organ concerts” at 11 a. m. the pro- 
gram says, but either your reviewer 
was too late or the program lied. It 
didn’t matter ; I don’t like organ con- 
certs. They are too disappointing. 

Mr. Feibel has youth to his credit. 
He has not been doing his daily grind 
for twenty years. He has not been 
bounced about by managers and 
unions and billy-goat tin-can music 
for a dozen years. So he still likes 
to play the organ in a gaudy Broad- 
way house to a fairly big audience. 
The difficulty with photoplaying is 
that photoplayers soon get over all 
this and thereafter they don’t like 
anything, don’t take an interest in 
anything, and can’t be expected to. 
If any of our readers can invent a 
way of remaining fresh on the job 
seven days a week for forty years, 
he can win a prize of a year’s sub- 
scription to T.A.O. We can think 
of no greater prize than that. 

Pretty tunes on sweet tones, over 
barber-shop or conservatory or jazz 
harmonies, with a rhythm that can’t 
be forgotten. That was Mr. Feibel’s 
opening contribution. Music played 
because the player liked it and wasn’t 
tired. Maybe also because the or- 
gan was kept in repair, had lots of 
color easily commanded, and was 
blessed with an ideal console. It was 
a corner-stone laying by Mrs. Cool- 
idge for something or other and 
everybody was solemn but Mrs. 
Coolidge and Mr. Feibel. Then a 
change of shot, and the music slid 
down to a cadence, quickly and, 
heaven be praised, gracefully. It’s 
not easy to chuck in a cadence on a 
moment’s notice and have the thing 
work out as anticipated. The music 
was melodious, happy, but reserved. 

Then an aviation scene, the 999th 
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aviators being welcomed for the 
999th time somewhere or other. 
Tiresome stunts, over and over 
again. Worse than politics. But 
Mr. Feibel grabbed up a new tune, 
jazzed it up more violently, went to 
it on new registration, a new use of 
the pedal accents, and even the re- 
viewer was happy. 

Then China. But not the usual 
imitation of what some people try to 
convince us is Chinese music, instead, 
a real melody, real harmony softly 
played, and the tinkle of the Xylo- 
phone or something tinny. At the 
end of the shot the tin was justified ; 
the Chinamen were working to the 
accompaniment of a zither-player or 
something. 

Next a cosmetics class. Now 
what to play for cosmetics? Jazz, 
on crazy registration, soft, speedy, 
staccato, cosmetto. And that is how 
Mr. Feibel analyzed, prescribed, and 
achieved happiness for audiences. 
The points between numbers were 
scrambled after dangerously some- 
times, but with few exceptions they 
were masterfully handled because 
the organist went to it with confi- 
dence and assurance. Playing timid- 
ly for the screen is like apologizing 
to the lion before starting to train 
him. 

Silence; when to use silence? Not 
at all, in the course of the news reel, 
says the average man among us. But 
after the cosmetics came a Spanish 
interlude, and silence accompanied 
the titles. That was good. It was a 
relief for the ears. It was one of 
the most effective effects of the 
whole show. I would endorse silence 
as golden. Plan your lay-out care- 
fully and get good form worked in- 
to the cathedral of your tone, but be 
sure you have a window somewhere. 
Let the silence shine through. 

Then came a fairly long specialty 
about Oddities or something. It 
happened to be sheep, over in Eu- 
rope somewhere. Very well. The 
news reel gave us jazz for the most 
part, snappy, staccato, restless, but 
always attractive. Now for the con- 
trast. Now for repose, said Mr. 
Feibel. Maybe he didn’t say it or 
even think it, but, like Mr. J. Van 
Cleft Cooper of former photoplay- 
ing fame (now a man of commerce) 
if you can’t feel the spirit of the 
show and forget the sights of it, 
you'll never be a genius. I often 
wonder if we could not do our best 
work by merely forgetting that we 
are entertaining audiences or ap- 
peasing managers or atoning for 
films, and take the attitude instead 
that we own the house and have a 
very accommodating friend of ours 
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up in the projection booth who is 
grinding out a lot of silly film just 
to entertain our very selves, and all 
we have to do is to sit and enjoy the 
film-playing if we like, keeping si- 
lence if we like. That is, if we get 
into the idea of trying to express 
our reactions, our feelings, through 
the medium of the organ—which we 
know perfectly and can use as a ve- 
hicle of expression just as most mor- 
tals use languages—won’t we do a 
much better job of it and have a 
much happier time of it? 

The same old story all over again. 
We are too serious. We ought to 
have the spirit of fun somewhere. 
We ought to be playing. Not work- 
ing. Working never got a photo- 
player anywhere but out the back 
door. Playing gets the best of us 
through the stage door and onto the 
console. 

Climaxes were not forgotten; they 
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were reserved, never reaching full 
organ because it wasn’t necessary. 
Piano or mezzopiano was the rule; 
it might have been a little more 
pianissimo. The pianissimos were 
not frequent enough. 

Then came the feature and the 
billy-goat with his tin-can music and 
I left. If anybody’s ears can stand 
the stuff they are welcome; mine 
can’t. The only thing to be said for 
the tin-can idea is that after it is 
installed once it is so cheap for the 
manager and so much more of his 
gate receipts can go into his own pri- 
vate pocket. The public is quite 
competent to deal with that ulti- 
mately in its own good time. 

Mr. Frederick Feibel is one of the 
freshest, most enjoyable photoplay- 
ers I have heard in a long while. 
He'll get over that after he’s been in 
the business ten years. They all do. 

—T.S.B. 


A Photoplayer’s Delight 


The Moller Organ in the Met Theater of Philadelphia Where 
Theater Organists Have All They Can Want 


—— T SEEMS nobody is able 
to stump the Moller fac- 
tory when it comes to re- 
quiring new devices in a 
console. A glance at the 
photograph of the Moller Organ 
opened in October in the Met, 
Philadelphia, shows that there 
probably isn’t anything a theater 
organist could want for theater 
use that is not right under his 
fingers or over them. 


There are 39 ranks of pipes and 
five sets of percussion. From 
these as units the builder has de- 
rived close to four hundred stops— 
326 of them on pipes or percussion. 
Dividing an organ of this kind into 
four expression chambers is a job 
upon which there is as yet little 
arrangement in the profession and 
industry. The first chamber con- 
tains diapason, string, flute, and 
reed registers ; the second contains 
violin, flute, and reed; the third 
contains violin, flute, and reed; and 
the fourth contains violin, flute, 
and reed. As I see an arrange- 
ment of this kind it permits the 
organist, after he knows his instru- 
ment thoroughly, to use the four 
crescendos effectively enough; if 
the builder has been thoughtful to 
indicate on every stop-tongue the 
chamber in which the pipes are lo- 
cated, any player will be able to 
use the instrument in that way 
easily enough. 


But personally it seems to me 
that there is nothing to lose and 
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much to gain by making it stand- 
ard practise to enclose unit organs 
in separate chambers by tonal 
families; diapasons in one cham- 
ber, strings in another, flutes in 
the third, and reeds in the fourth. 
This would clarify the situation 
immediately, and if color were 
used correctly according to the 
Audsley standard, there would be 
an immense and immediate gain in 
utility and efficiency. 

Double Touch pistons were yes- 
terday a debated matter; today 
they are indisputably established. 
The Met console of course has 
them. The number of pistons 
seems greatly limited. Coupling 
the Great to the Solo at three off- 
unison pitches is going to give the 
organist a lot of fun and the audi- 
ence too; 6 2/5, 51/3, and 4 4/7. 
Second Touch is used on the 
Pedal, Great, and Accompaniment 
claviers. 

But perhaps one of the finest 
features of the console is the set 
of Spring Tongues over the top 
manual controlling the traps indi- 
vidually, one Tongue to each trap, 
so that at any moment and with- 
out the slightest preparation the 
organist can get any trap effect he 
may desire. 

I believe in the future our 
church and concert organs will be 
thus equipped in respect to a set 
of Chimes. As it now is, an or- 
ganist cannot use his Chimes un- 
less he destroys the registration of 
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a whole manual division some- 
where. That destruction may take 
too much time, or it may mean the 
upsetting of a combination that 
cannot be easily restored—so the 
Chimes are not used when they 
would have been perhaps most ef- 
fective. But if we hitch our 
Chimes permanently to a minia- 
ture Spring Tongue clavier located 
just over the top manual, we have 
achieved utmost efficiency for one 
of the costliest accessories in the 
modern organ—and we have in- 
stantiy available one of the most 
popular effects in all organ music. 

The Tremulants have grown 
considerably. The Moller factory 
has supplied five to affect the en- 
tire normal organ, so that the 
Tremulant effect can be applied to 
the orchestral colors only, or the 
normal organ-tones alone, or the 
high-wind registers alone. Besides 
this, there are five more Tremu- 
lants to apply individually to other 
registers. 


CONSOLE DESCRIPTION 

Our photograph shows clearly the 
division of the stop-tongues into 
various sections; the left section 
from top to bottom, with its labels 
clearly shown, gives: Bombarde, 
Accomp., Accomp., Pedal, Accomp. 
2nd Touch, Pedal 2nd Touch; the 
central section contains the Great in 
both rows, the lower one extending 
the whole way around to the right 
edge; the right section contains the 
Solo above this long Great row, and 
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CONSOLE OF THE MOLLER ORGAN IN THE MET THEATER, PHILADELPHIA 


the Great 2nd Touch and the Coup- 
lers below it. 

Above the top manual is a row of 
spring-touches upon which the Traps 
are instantly and permanently avail- 
able. To the left is a square panel of 
12 indicators for full organ pistons; 
the next square panel to its right is 
the Universal Independent Crescen- 
do Coupler enabling the player to 
couple any set of shutters to any 
shoe desirable; evidently this Uni- 
versal is operated by a rod sliding 
through a groove, but it would be 
much easier for an organist to oper- 
ate if the panel merely contained 
four horizontal rows of piston-heads 
or buttons arranged in five perpen- 
dicular rows representing the four 
shoes and master shoe—pressing a 
piston is infinitely easier and quicker 
than sliding a rod. Next to the right 
of the Universal is the Crescendo In- 
dicator, and to its right is a set of 
small stop-tongues operating the 
Tremulants. To the right of the 
Tremulants, slightly above and be- 
low them, are two rows of indicators 
for various purposes—generator, 
Chime dampers, etc. The various 
foot levers control percussion and 
traps. 

The manuals from bottom to top 
are: Accomp., Great, Solo, Bonr 
barde. The full-organ and Pedal 
pistons are in two rows each, under 
the left edges of the manuals. The 
manual pistons take the center posi- 
tions and extend irregularly to the 
right, after which there are various 
fixed pistons such as Full Organ, 





Trap Cancel, etc. etc., for the very 
emphatic assistance of the organist. 
Our excellent photo was made by the 
Photo-Illustrators, Philadelphia. 

The Universal Independent Cres- 
cendo Coupler in its locking-slide 
form is not so easy to use as a 
piston, rocking-tablet, or stop- 
tongue would be. Undoubtedly 
the Moller factory could easily 
eliminate their favorite locking- 
slide device, which we all know 
cannot be easily used by an organ- 
ist in action, and use in its place 
a piston-board—say a device with 
twenty pistons arranged in five 
rows of four pistons each, horizon- 
tal rows representing the shutters 
under control, the perpendicular 
rows representing the shoes to be 
coupled to. The organist must 
work with lightning speed or he 
can’t work at all. It is prime duty 
of a builder to see that his console 
gives the maximum of convenience 
in every possible way. The Moller 
factory, as the profession has al- 
ways recognized, is exceedingly 
liberal in this regard. 

How about the business of build- 
ing 326 stops out of only 39 ranks 
of pipes? So far as organ building 
goes, the answers must come from 
Mr. Barnes of the Organ Depart- 
ment of this journal. So far as 
photoplaying goes, I’m going to 
say what I think without apologies 
to Mr. Barnes—and I hope to es- 
cape condemnation by keeping my 
remarks in the Photoplay Depart- 
ment, and inviting him over into 
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it too if he will assist in the dis- 
cussion of the gentle art of photo- 
playing. 

Here’s a Great Organ with 106 
stops. Most of us think we have 
big organs when we have forty 
stops in the whole works. These 
106 stops are drawn from and du- 
plicated over but 39 ranks of pipes 
divided into four expression cham- 
bers. The result, it seems to me, 
is merely this, that the player can 
have on the Great manual alone 
anything under the sun he may 
want whenever he wants it. He 
does not have to go out into the 
Accomp. or the Solo to get it 
through the couplers; he has it 
right in his own cupboard. 

The Accomp. has 75 stops on 
two touches, the Solo has 83, and 
the Bombarde has 23. The 
Accomp. gives whatever can be de- 
sired as an accompaniment, and 
doesn’t mix up the too-prominent 
solo voices. The Bombarde is bad- 
ly mis-named, I believe. Its 23 
stops represent dual-rank stops in 
most of the cases; 7 of these are 
percussion, leaving but 16 dual- 
rank stops; the 16 stops represent 
79 actual ranks; out of this 79, 
there are eight ranks at 16’ and 
another at 8’, making in the Bom- 
barde Organ 16 ranks of bass 
against the remaining 63 of diapa- 
son, string, and flute. Mistaken 
nomenclature is what I call it, and 
mistakes in nomenclature, mistakes 
in definition, are always like a sore 
thumb. 

Our readers would hold this 
viewpoint as violently as_ their 
humble servant does, if they, like 
him, had the task of inspecting doz- 
ens of specifications every month 










































































































them inexcusable looseness of defi- 
nition. In reality now, how dare 
we interpret this: “Echo on, or off, 
or both’? It’s impossible. Of 
course we can say the writer of 
such a term did not know his busi- 
ness, did not mean what he said 
but meant something else, and that 
something else -is sometimes, as 
here, easy to guess. But what 
about this: “Adjustable on Master 
combination tablets Master Swell”? 
I'\l donate a ten-year subscription 
to T.A.O. to any reader who can 
tell me what it means and explain 
how he gets that way. But I’m 
rambling into Mr. Barnes’ Depart- 
ment while he isn’t looking, so I 
must return. 

if an organist, be he photoplay- 
er, concert artist, or church organ- 
ist, can get what he wants when 
he wants it, he can be an artist: 



















of the year, and finding in most of 
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MISS MAE MURRY 
Of the Salem Theater, Lynn, Mass., who 
plays a 3m unit Wurlitzer and was ap- 
pointed to the theater when the instru- 
ment was installed in 1917. 


if he can’t get what he wants 
when he wants it, he’s going t 
have hard work being an artist. 
The Straight Organ costs too 
much to build so it will give a 
theater organist what he wants 
when he wants it for photoplaying ; 
but the Unit Organ, if sold at legit- 
imate profit instead of at enorm- 
ously exaggerated values, can give 
unlimited use of every resource in 
the entire instrument. We merely 
limit the resources and increase the 
uses; the Straight limits the uses 
but increases the resources. Men 
will be debating on both sides till 
the year 19,928. 

Philadelphia seems to be going 
in for world records. ‘The builders 
of the Met organ call it “the larg- 
est organ ever put into a theater”. 
That again is loose terminology 
and therefore not the truth, as the 
Eastman Theatre organ has 9411 
pipes divided into 134 ranks, from 
which, to be sure, only 198 stops 
are derived; but the term organ is 
usually taken as meaning Straight 
Organ, so if we revise the builder’s 
claim and call the Met “the largest 
Unit Organ ever put into a 
theater” I personally believe the 
truth has been told. I believe the 
only possible rival is the Kimball 
in the Roxy Theater, New York; 
but as the owner is unwilling to 
give his specifications or permit 
the builder to do so, the Roxy in- 
strument cannot be publicly ac- 
cepted as a challenge to the Met 
organ until it, like the Met, is made 
public. Aviators cannot make un- 
supported claims and have them 
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accepted, nor can organ builders or 
theaters. Anyway it is rather lu- 
dicrous, for those of the profession 
who are acquainted with what or- 
gan building is in reality, to see 
theaters or men or firms who at- 
tempt to set an organ upon a ped- 
estal, shroud it in mystery, and at- 
tempt to kid the rest ot us into ac- 
cepting it as something unusual in 
either size or adroitness of specifi- 
cation. 

Mr. Robert Pier Elliot, then of 
the Kimball forces, was the first 
to publish the actual content of a 
large and important theater Unit 
and the Stanley Company was the 
owner of the instrument. Again 
the Stanley is the owner, and again 
a builder, M. P. Moller, takes the 
profession into full confidence and 
gives us the very interesting de- 
tails of just what the organ con- 
tains. Profound respects to both 
builder and owner. To reproduce 
the complete stoplist in detail 
would require about three full 
pages, and in spite of the import- 
ance of the organ, I doubt if a suf- 
ficient number of our theater or- 
ganists would study the results 
seriously enough to make the pub- 
lication warrantable ; perhaps most 
of us would glance through the 
stoplist, and some of us might even 
read through it—but all of us 
would likely forget most of the de- 
tails a day later. This digest of 
the instrument gives all the facts 
that can be given in print. 

—T.S.B. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
STANLEY’s Met 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
R 39. S 326. Pr av. 
CONTENT 
EAST CHAMBER A: 
16 Diaphone 85 
Viola 97 
Tibia Clausa 97 
Grossflote 85 
8 Chimney Flute 85 
16 Tuba Harmonic 85 
4 Harp 
All Drums and Traps 
EAST CHAMBER B: 
16 Post Horn 85 
Clarinet 85 
8 Flute Harmonic 85 
Solo Violins 3r 255 
Post Horn 73 
Gamba 85 
Gamba Celeste 85 
Kinura 73 
Orchestral Oboe 73 
Saxophone 73 
Vox Humana 73 
French Trumpet 73 
Orchestral Bells 37 
Chimes 25 
WEST CHAMBER C: 
16 Cello 97 
Bourdon 97 
8 Cello Celeste 80 
Stentorphone 73 
Tibia Clausa 85 


V 34. 
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16 Bombarde 85 
Trumpet 85 
8 English Horn 73 
Vox Humana 73 
Marimba 49 
WEST CHAMBER D: 
16 Tibia Plena 85 
8 Violins 3r 255 
Muted Violins 2r 146 
Trumpet 73 
Jazz Cornet 73 
French Horn 73 
Vox Humana 73 
Xylophone 49 
Chrysoglot 37 
THE CONSOLE 
PEDAL: 32 stops; 
Second Touch: 8 stops, 8 traps. 
GREAT: 89 stops; 
Second Touch: 16 stops, 1 trap. 
AccoMP: 57 stops, 10 traps; 
Second Touch: 18 stops, 3 traps. 
Soto: 83 stops, 13 traps. 
BoMBARDE: 23 stops. 
TRAP: 36. 
COUPLERS : 
Ped.: 8’ G, A, L, B; 4’ P. 
Gt.: 8’ A, L, B; 4’ G. 
Acc.: 4’ A. 
Solo (L): 4’ L. 
Bomb. (B): 4’ B; 2’ B. 
G-L 6 2/5 
G-L 5 1/3 
G-L 4 4/7 
TREMULANTS : 
Diaphone 
Post Horns 
Vox Humana 1 
Vox Humana 2 
Violoncellos 
East foundation registers 
East orchestral registers 
West foundation registers 
West orchestral registers 
West 20” foundation 
Pistons: on Double Touch, Second 
Touch affecting Pedal stops; the reader 
will note that the list as given in the 
specifications disagrees with the list as 
present in the console: 
P6 Go A6 Lé6 B6. Tutti 6. 
CRESCENDOS : 
East A, East B, West C, West D, Mas- 
ter, Register. 
ACCESSORIES 
Crescendo Couplers: Universal Independ- 
ent Coupler, permitting the player to 
couple any set of shutters to any shoe. 
Full Organ, duplicated by manual pis- 
tons, automatically cancelling Tre- 
mulants and traps. 
On-or-Offs : 
Drums 
Chime Dampers 
Harp Dampers 
Cancellers: 
Couplers 
Second Touch stops 
Tremulants 
Traps 
Indicators : 
Register Crescendo 
Crescendo Disk Indicators 
Harp Dampers 
Chime Dampers 
Generator Test 
Voltmeter 
Signals: 
To Projection Booth 
To Attendant 
TRAPS ON MANUALS 
Great Second Touch: 
Snare Drum Roll 
AcCcoMP. : 
Snare Drum Tap and Roll 
2nd Snare Tap and Roll 
Muffled Drum Roll 
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MR. PAUL CARSON 


one of the Pacific Coast’s theater organ- 


ists, a student of Northwestern Univer-: 


sity, organist and conductor at the Glen- 
dale Theater, Glendale, Calif., where he 
plays the 3-40 Estey when not directing 
the orchestra. Mr. Carson has been with 
the Glendale for the past eight years. 


Tom Tom 
Chinese Block Tap and Roll 
Tambourines 
Castanets 
Accomp. Second Touch: 
Snare Drum Roll 
Triangles 
Song Birds 
Soto: 
Snare Drum Tap and Roll 
2nd Snare Tap and Roll 
Tom Tom 
Chinese Block Tap and Roll 
Tambourines 
Castanets 
Song Birds 
Triangles 
PepaL Second Touch: 
Bass Drum 
2nd Bass Drum 
Cymbal 
2nd Cymbal 
Kettle Drums 
Snare Drums 
Persian Cymbals 
Chinese Gongs 
INDEPENDENT TRAPS 
Available at all times through the me- 
dium of miniature  stop-tongues on 
springs, placed over the top manual: 
Song Birds (4 “birds’’) 
2nd Song Birds (4) 
Two Sirens 
Ford Horn 
Door Bell 
Slap Sticks 
Steamboat Whistle 
Auto Horn 
Aeroplane Effect 
*Triangle 
*Persian Cymbals 
*Chinese Gongs 
*Grand Crash 
*Cymbals 
*Grand Cymbals 
*Sleigh Bells 
*Wind 
*Thunder Roll 
*Thunder Crash 
*Ding Dong (two of them) 
*Chime Peal (reversible) 
(*Duplicated by Pedal Spring-Levers) 
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BOSTON THEATER CLUB 
L. G. DEL CASTILLO, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEw FRATERNITY 
FOLLOWING the example set by or- 
ganists of New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
other cities, the theater organists of Bos- 
ton have organized a club having for its 
avowed objects the promotion of social 
intercourse, the improvement of working 
conditions and the advancement of music 
standards in their profession. 

A first meeting of about thirty mem- 
bers was held early in November at the 
studio of the Del Castillo Theater Organ 
School, at which plans of an organiza- 
tion were formed, officers elected, and a 
December meeting decided on. The 
officers elected were: L. G. del Castillo, 
Pres.; Francis J. Cronin, Vice Pres.; 
Miss Sallie Frise, Sec.; and M. B. Seaver, 
Treas. Three additional organists, elect- 
ed to serve on the Board of Directors, 
comprised Chester Brigham, Mrs. M. G. 
del Castillo, and Roy L. Frazee. With 
the exception of Mr. del Castillo who is 
devoting his entire time to his School, 
and Mrs. del Castillo who is president of 
the Woman Organists Club of Boston, 
all the officers are active theater organ- 
ists. Francis Cronin is at the Capitol in 
Allston, where he has long been featured 
for his exceptional work at the 4m Skin- 
ner. Miss Frise is first organist at the 
Lancaster, where her success with the 
Lancaster children’s choir has been noted. 
Mr. Brigham at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Seaver at the Beacon, and Mr. Frazee at 
the Granada in Malden, are all well 
known for the seasoned excellence of 
their work. 

Through the activity of Mr. Cronin, the 
Capitol in Allston was offered for the 
first full meeting, Dec. 4th, at 11.30 P.M. 
Post-cards giving full information as to 
this meeting, sent to every organist in the 
Boston local, resulted in an attendance 
of 75 members. Due to the necessarily 
tedious work of discussing organization 
routine, accepting by-laws and collecting 
dues, there was no elaborate entertain- 
ment program but Mr. Cronin entertain- 
ed the members with some fine organ 
playing. despite a serious condition of his 
right arm. 

After the formal meeting a buffet sup- 
per was served, and there was some in- 
formal organ playing by a few of the 
members. The gathering broke up about 
two o’clock, with a general feeling that 
the success of the Club was assured. The 
next meeting Jan. 8th will be at the mag- 
nificent new Keith Memorial, where Earl 
Weidner, a charter member of the Club, 
is feature organist. 


PRIX DE ROME 

The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces its 9th competition for fellow- 
ship in composition, known as the Hora- 
tior Parker Fellowship; three years ago 
the winner was Mr. Robert L. Sanders. 
Candidates must file not later than April 
1st an orchestral work and a string quar- 
tet, or similar works whose exact defini- 
tion may be obtained from the secretary 
at 101 Park Ave., New York. Compe- 
tition is open to single men who are 
American citizens. The reward is $1,500 
annually for three years and an additional 
allowance of $500 a year for traveling ex- 
penses. 


EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR has re- 
signed as organist and music director of 
the Tivoli Theater. Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
and has moved to the happier climate of 
Los Angeles where he expects to spend 
the coming year. 
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ANDREW BAIRD, A.A.G.O. 

REFORMED CHURCH—POUGHKEEPSIE, 
Austin Organ, Nov. 22nd 

Mendelssohn—Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Handel—Aria (Con. 10) 
Handel—Gavotte Bf 
Humperdinck—Angel Scene 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Diggle—Mission Garden 
Gautier—La Secret 
Vierne—Finale (Son. 4) 


ISAAC LUCIUS BATTIN 
NINTH PRESBYTERIAN—PHILADELPHIA 
Saturday afternoons during November 
Matthews—Chanson du Soir 
Kinder—Thrush 
Widor—Toccata 
Franck—Chorale Am 
Rheinberger—Pastoral Sonata 
Banks—Improvisation 
Timmings—Paean 
Barnes—Pastorale. 
Borowski—Sonata 

Franck Program 
Grand Piece Symphonique 
Prelude, Fugue, Variation 
Finale Bf 


SHELDON FOOTE 
St. MatrHew’s—KENosHA, WIs 
Skinner Organ 
Handel—Concerto 6 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Durand—Gavotte-Pastorale 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Schumann—Sketch Df 
Nevin—Will 0’ Wisp 
Cole—Heroic Piece 
CLARENCE: E. HECKLER 
Curist LUTHERAN—HARRISBURG 
Bonnet—Berceuse 
Yon—Echo 
Bonnet—Elves. Caprice Heroique. 
Vierne—Scherzo (Son. 2) 
d’Aquin—Noel with Variations 
Hollins—Maytime Gavotte 
Guilmant—Grand Choeur D 


WILLIAM H. JONES, A.A.G.O. 

; St. MAry’s ScHooL 
Wagner—Tannhauser March 
Bonnet—Elves 
Karg-Elert-—O God Thou Faithful 
Vierne—Carillon. 

Schubert Program 

Impromptu G 
Short Themes (Impromptus) 
Serenade 


bi ae 


Meditation. 


Recital 
Selections 


With Emphasis on Contemporary 
Organ Literature 


PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive issues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
orgamsts who observe the following re- 
quests: 

I. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when you 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it ts of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark F. 

4. Print the name of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
you have done so, indicate tt by * in front 
of your own name on your written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
20th of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


Allegro (Op. 164) 
Andante (Op. 143) 

Mr. Jones transcribed the Schubert 
works including the piano sonata ex- 
cerpts; the Raleigh Male Chorus sang 
“The Omnipotence” under Mr. Jones’ 
direction. 


FREDERICK C. MAYER 
West Pornt Mivitary ACADEMY 
Moller Organ, Schubert Program 
Hungarian March 
“Who is Sylvia” (soprano) 
“Serenade” (soprano) 
Unfinished Symphony 












































“Ave Maria” (soprano) 
“The Almighty” (soprano) 
Moment Musical 

Marche Militaire 


MRS. ELLIS W. SHULER 

HIGHLAND ParK M. E—DALLAs, TExAs 
Hillgreen-Lane Organ 

Franck—Piece Heroique 
Dethier—The Brook 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
Grieg—Spring Song 
Dvorak—Largo 
Kinder—Toccata 
Yon—Arpa Notturna 
A hymn-tune with Chimes 


HOMER P. WHITFORD 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Wagner Program 
Lohengrin Introduction 
Tristan, Traume 
Meistersinger, Prize Song 
Tannhauser, March and Chorus 
Valkyrie, Fire Music 
Valkyrie, Ride of the Valkyries 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Town Hatt—New York 
From two programs 

Sturges—Caprice 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Stoughton—Pygmies 
Schubert—Unfinished Symphony 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Yon—Concert Study No. 2 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Kinder—At Evening 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Bach—O Sacred Head 
Boccherini— Minuet 
Yon—American Rhapsody 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 

CoLLEGE OF THE City oF New York 
Borowski—Sonata One 
Faulkes—Festival Prelude 
Ravel—Petite Pastorale Passacalille 
Liszt—Les Preludes 
Diggle—Caprice Poetique 
Peele—Marche Bourlesque 
Yon—Concerto Gregoriano 
Hailing—Highland Pastoral 
Yon—American Rhapsody 


G. HAROLD BROWN 
First Metuopist—Drs Mornes, Iowa 
Hopekirk—Sundown 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Rogers—Scherzo (Sonata Dm) 
Wagner—Parsifal Prelude 
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WARREN D. ALLEN 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
1927-1928 Season. 

MR. ALLEN was assisted in his recital 
work at the University last year by Mr. 
Marshall Bidwell playing 8 recitals, and 
Mr. Benjamin S. Moore, and Mr. Palmer 

Christian in one each. 
618 Programs previously given. 
60 Recitals this season. 
31 American composers in 53 works. 
25 Bach presentations. 
23 English composers, 33 times. 
23 French, 59 times. 
i4 German, 66 times. 
Among the American works used by Mr. 
Allen during the season were: 
Barnes—Third Suite. 
Nevin—In Memoriam. 
Gaul—Chant for Dead Heroes. 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden. 
Sabin—Bouree in Ancient Style. 
Rogers—Concert Overture. 
Nevin—O’er Still Meadows. 
Stoughton—Where Wild Judea. 
Diggle—Chant Poetique. 
Clokey—Cheerful Fire. 
Douglas—Suite Bm. 
Delamarter—Stately Procession. 
James—Meditation St. Clotilde. 
Barnes—Scherzo (First). 
Cole—Rhapsody D 
Groton—A fterglow. 
Colby—Old Dance. 
Sowerby—Joyous March. 
Sowerby—Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart. 
Jepson—La Zingara. Cortege. 
Rogers—Sonata 2. 
Held—Prayer for Peace. 
Nearing—Mirage. Adobe Mission. 
Clokey—Mountain Sketches. 
Gaul—Vesper Processional. 
Rogers—Scherzo (Son. 1). 
C. HAROLD EINECKE 
SALEM EvANGELICAL—OUINCY, ILL. 
29th Recital 
Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg. 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie. 
Russell—Bells of St. Ann. 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie. 
Old English—Drink to Me. 
Bornschein—French Clock. 
Franck—Finale Bf. 
Another excellent program for public 
consumption, isn’t it? The audience 
numbered 1200. The organ is a 4-60 Mol- 


ler. 

HAMLIN HUNT 
PLyMoutH CHURCH— 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Oct. I 
Barnes—Maestoso con moto. 
Beethoven—Adagio sostenuto. 
Bach—Fugue D. 
Massenet—Angelus. 
Franck—Grand Piece Symphonique. 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie. 
de Falla—Fisherman’s Song. 
de Falla—Pantomime. 
Faulkes—March C. 

Oct. 8 
Bossi—Hour of Joy. 
Bach—Arioso. 

Schubert—By the Sea. 
Widor—Allegro (Sixth). 
MacDowell—Love Song. 

Cole—Heroic Piece. 
Dickinson—Canzona. 
Stoughton—Softening Shadows. 
German—Torch March (Henry VIII). 

Oct. 15 
Bonnet—Concert Variations. 
Dunn—From Starry Spaces. 
Saint-Saens—Improvisation 1. 
Schubert—Ave Maria. 
Karg-Elert—Hymn to the Stars. ~ 
Alexis—Song of Down (MS). 
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MR. WARREN D. ALLEN 


Prominent Pacific Coast recitalist, organ- 
ist of Stanford University, whose season 
of programs is summarized herewith. 


Matthews—Slavic Romance. 
Fletcher—Matinale. 
Hyde—La Bonheur. 
BENJAMIN N. SCUDDER 
PRESIDES AT 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
St. JAMES’, ForDHAM 


AFTER twelve years with St. James’ - 


Church of Fordham, New York City, Mr. 
Scudder said good-by to the Harris or- 
gan built in 1865 and began a new career 
of enjoyment on a new 3m Odell at the 
75th Anniversary services Oct. 28th. The 
dedicatory recital was played by Mr. War- 
ren R. Hedden on Nov. 1st. We quote 
selections played by Mr. Scudder, and Mr. 
Hedden’s program: 
Borowski—Maestoso. 
Boellmann—Priere a Notre Dame. 
Wheeldon—Andantino. 
Mendelssohn—Finale. (Son. 1). 
Dubois—In Paradisium. Theme Varie. 
Salome—Offertoire. Grand Choeur. 

Mr. HeEDDEN’s RECITAL 
Dubois—Toccata. 
Stoughton—Chinese Garden. 
Brewer—Autumn Sketch. 
Dvorak—New World Largo. 
Hollins—On the Sea. 
Londonderry Air. 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells. 
Sibelius—Finlandia. 

MRS. J. H. CASSIDY 

First BAptist—CALDWELL, TEx.- 
Hillgreen-Lane Organ, Dec. 4 

Bonnet—Concert Variations 
Gluck—Gavotte 
Schubert—Melody. Impromptu. 
Schubert—First Mvt. Unfinished Sym. 
Harker—Holy Night 
Elgar—March 

HARRY E. COOPER 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH—KaANSAS City 

Annual Recital, Dec. 6 
Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Lemmens—Fanfare 
Meale—Magic Harp 
Bossi—Scherzo Gm 
Buck—On the Coast 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 
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BENJAMIN N. SCUDDER 
St. JAMES—NEw York 

December 13th 
Saint-Saens—Deluge Prelude 
Guilmant—Allegretto 
Hoffman—Scherzo 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Boellmann— Suite Gothiaue 

Dec. 20th 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Saint-Saens—Fantasia 
Dubois—Variations Provencal 
Mendelssohn—Consolation. Wings of 
Song. 

Dubois—Fiat Lux 


FRANCIS E. AULBACH 
Eprr1pHANY—CHICAGO 


Request Program, Dec. oth 
Bach—Toccata Dm. 
Mascagni—Intermezzo. 
Schubert—Serenade 
Gounod—Marionette Marche. 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus. 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells. 
Wolstenholme—Question. Answer. 
Callaerts—Toccata Em. 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND 
Skinner Organ, Dec. 3. 

Cole—Fantasie Symphonique. 
Matthews—Slavic Romance. 

Nash—Water-Sprites. 
Clokey—Fireside Fancies. - 
Tchaikowsky—Autumn Song. 
Korsakoff—Hymn to Sun. 
Matthews—Toccata Gm. 

Trinity Recitals bv Mr. Kraft. 
October 8th, Trinity Choir assisting. 
November 5th. 

December 3rd. 

January 7th. 

February 4th. 

March 4th. 

April 1st, Mrs. Kraft, soloist. 
May 6th. 

Mr. Kraft spent Dec. 11th and 12th 
making ten records for the automatic 
player of the Wurlitzer Co. The open- 
ing of the season for Mr. Kraft included 
the opening recital in the series at! the De- 
troit Institute of Art, a recital in Bel- 
laire (Ohio), another in Cambridge 
(Ohio), a dedicatory on the Midmer-Losh 
in Hope Lutheran, Cleveland, October, 
November, and December recitals on his 
own organ at Trinity Cathedral, and regu- 
lar broadcast recitals every Wednesday at 
11:30 p. m., on the 5m Skinner in the 
Cleveland Auditorium, over WTAM. 


FREDERICK C. MAYER, A.A.G.O. 

Hore LuTHERAN—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Faulkes—Prelude on Ein Feste Burg. 
Shure—Across the Infinite. 
d’Aquin—Noel. 
Dunn—Dawn’s Enchantment. 
Sturgess—Meditation. 
Sibelius—Finlandia. 

Readers of T. A. O. will remember that 
there are exactly two prominent organists 
of the very same name; the present 
F. C. M. is dean of the Capital Univer- 
sity’s music school at Columbus, Ohio, 
whereas the cther F. C. M. is that genius 
who is responsible for the remarkable or- 
gan at West Point Cadet Chapel. Can 
any reader suggest a means of dis- 
tinguishing between these two gentlemen? 
They are not relatives; we believe they 
are not even personally acquainted. 

EARL W. ROLLMAN 
St. STEPHENS—READING, PA. 
Moller Organ 
Maitland—Concert Oberture. 
Federlein—Legend. ; 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert. 
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Jenkins—Dawn. Night. 
Faulkes—Wedding Chimes. 
Tremblay—T occata. 

The recital was presented Oct. 
under auspices of the Choir. 


ARNOLD DANN 
Grove PArK INN—ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Schumann—Sketch Fm. 
Mulet — Rose Window (Byzantine 
Sketch). 
Bellairs—Epic Ode. 
Boellmann—Suite Gothique. 
Sturges—Meditation C. 
Haydn—Andante (Surprise Sym.). 
Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles. 
Harold—Zampa Overture. 
Kinder—In Moonlight. 
Moussorgsky—March of Victory. 
Hollis—Concert Overture Cm. 
Vierne—Carillon. 
Hoffmann—Rural Scenes. 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp. 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm. 
Bornschein—French Clock. 
Dallier—Prelude. 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie. 
Boccherini—Minuet. 
30ellmann—Fantasie Dialoguee. 
d’Aquin—Noel. 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie. 


LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


16th 


Skinner Organ, Complete Bach Series 
Program of Dec. 30th and 31st 
Fantasia Cm 
Pastorale F 
Prelude and Fugue Bf (little) 
10 Christmas Choralpreludes: 
A Babe is Born 
Now Blessed be Thou 
O Hail This Brightest Day 
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From Heaven Above 

To Shepherds as They Watched 

In Dulci Jubilo 

Let Us Together Praise 

Jesu mv Chief Pleasure 

From East to West 

Good Christian Men Rejoice 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
3 New Year’s Choralpreludes: 

O Join with Me in Praising 

The Old Year now Has Passed 

In Thee is Gladness 

This is the 9th program of the series; 
each program is given first on Sunday 
afternoon and then repeated Monday eve- 
ning. Copies of Mr. Farnam’s program- 
book for the entire series may be had for 
the asking; his address will be found in 
T.A.O. Directory. 
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by 
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AT THE TIME of writing these notes 
the year 1928 is rapidly drawing to a 
close. From the organist’s point of view 
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it has been a peculiarly depressing one 
so far as this country is concerned. The 
temporary wave of prosperity which fol- 
lowed the great war—or as some prefer 
to call it, the great murder—has receded, 
leaving, as is usual in such cases, a stag- 
nation and loss of trade which, although 
the inevitable result of war, is the most 
serious known in Great Britain for near- 
ly a century. In such depressions as 
these, music is the first art to suffer, and 
musicians the first to feel financial loss, 
especially those dependent upon teaching 
as a means of livelihood. 

The unendowed churches have requir- 
ed all their available funds to support 
their clergy and edifices, and with them 
organists’ stipends have sunk to a figure 
which renders them acceptable only to 
amateurs or students. On the other hand, 
wealthier churches are offering salaries 
greatly in advance of those given before 
the war, since otherwise it would be im- 
possible for them to secure professional 
men of recognized ability. In this ar- 
tistic or professional slump, organ re- 
citals have suffered badly. There are be- 
ing given, it is true; but, in the majority 
of cases, without payment to the organ- 
ist. For instance, I am given to under- 
stand that at the weekly mid-day organ 
recitals at St. Anne’s, Manchester, no 
fewer than 20 recitalists are receiving no 
fee for their services; while at West- 
minster R. C. Cathedral the weekly re- 
citals are being given by the organist of 
the church and not, as before, in con- 
junction with paid performers from out- 
side. Whether 1929 will witness any im- 
provement in matters musical depends 
entirely upon the condition of trade; and 
this is not likely to improve unless, be- 
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fore another season, we can put in pow- 
er, if not in office, a government pledged 
to the good old Liberal principles of 
“Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” 

Some little interest has been aroused 
by the reported discovery by Mr. Harold 
Craxton, of the Royal Academy of Mus- 
ic, of a set of six concertos for organ 
{or harpsichord) and strings by that 
great British melodist, Dr. Thomas Arne 
(1710-78), to whom instead of to his son, 
Michael, is often attributed the author- 
ship of the well known song, “The Lass 
with the Delicate Air’. Mr. Ellingford, 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, has ar- 
ranged for organ solo, as far back as 
1913, an Allegro from the sixth of one 
set of Arne’s concertos; but whether this 
concerto, at present in the British 
Museum, is one of a set, or one of the 
set now discovered, does not yet appear. 
Mr. Ellingford has promised to inform 
me of anything further he may be able 
to discover, and on receipt of his “letter 
of advice” I may be able to say something 
more definite in this column. Mr. Elling- 
ford’s arrangement is published by Novel- 
lo and was first played by him at St. 
George’s Hall on Feb. 21st, 1914. 

In common with many other musical 
enterprises, Mr. Ellingford’s Saturday 
recitals have suffercd to a certain extent 
by the competition of the gramaphone 
and the wireless. Fulfilling an engage- 
ment to speak at the Philharmonic Hall, 
Liverpool, on the last Saturday in Octo- 
ber, I was able to attend Mr. Ellingford’s 
recital in the evening, and was delighted 
to find that his program (which, by the 
way, contained my Prize Postlude in G) 
was heard with marked attention and ap- 
preciation by a large audience, a great 
improvement in this respect upon the at- 
tendance noticeable on my last visit some 
two years ago. Mr. Ellingford has held 
his present position for 16 years, and has 
proved himself in every way worthy of 
his historically and musically important 
municipal appointment. 

My friend, Dr. Diggle, in a_ re- 
cent review in this journal, alludes to the 
Welsh hymn-tune, Hyfryol, or Ton-y- 
Botel, as having been “found on the shore 
near an oid fishing village on the coast 
of Carmarthenshire, South Wales, where 
it was supposed to have been washed up 
by the sea.” As a matter of fact the 
tune was the composition of R. H. 
Pritchard (1811-87), and was published 
in a_ collection entitled Halelwiah 
Drachefn (N.B. This is Welsh, Mr. Edi- 
tor, not a new swear-word), which was 
edited by Griffith Roberts, in 1855. The 
story of a copy having been found in a 
bottle a few years ago, may or may not 
be true; but the tune itself appeared in 
type nearly half a century before that ir- 
responsible print, The Daily Mail (or as 
some insist on calling it, The Daily Wail) 
inflicted this yarn upon its long-suffering 
readers. The Congregational Hymnary, 
one of the very few modern hymnals 
worthy of serious attention, has wisely 
(or otherwise) relegated the tune to the 
Appendix. 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
Ann Arpor INSTITUTION Has UNUSUAL 
OrGAN EQUIPMENT 
THE School of Music of the University 
of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich., hous- 
ing one of the newest and largest of con- 
cert organs, is headed by Mr. Earl V. 
Moore, an organist well known to T.A.O. 
readers, and the head of the organ de- 
partment is Mr. Palmer Christian. The 
1928-29 season marks the semi-centenary 
of the Choral Union-concerts maintained 
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by the University; the schedule for the 
present season calls for ten concerts, be- 
ginning with Rosa Ponselle and ending 
with the Detroit Symphony; the Prague 
Teachers’ Chorus gives a concert Jan. 14th 
and the Flonzaley Quartet gave their fare- 
well concert Nov. 23rd. The Choral 
Union has 300 voices and the University 
Orchestra numbers 70 players. Mr. 
Christian gives a recital each week in 
Hill Auditorium in the new Skinner. 

The 36th annual May Festival will pro- 
vide six concerts this coming May, with 
the assistance of the Choral Union, a 
large children’s chorus, and the Chicago 
Symphony. The School of Music has 
about 700 enrolled, of whom eight were 
sent to Ann Arbor by the Juilliard Foun- 
dation. 





ITEMS of general interest from the vari- 
ous Guild centers will be welcomed in 
these columns. Reports should be type- 
written, double-spaced, reasonably con- 
fined to matters of general interest, and 
mailed to reach the Editorial Office by 
the 5th of the month. Printed programs 
of recitals and services should not be in- 
corporated into the typed reports but sent 
separately for their respective depart- 
ments in this magazine. 


TEXAS GUILD 

SEASON OPENS WITH A REAL PROGRAM OF 
CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT 
THE TEXAS A.G.O. has had two splen- 
did meetings this year and the Year Book 
provides for seven more programs which 
the “old regulars” hope will be as well 
attended. At the first meeting in Sep- 
tember, Mrs. J. L. Price read a paper on 
The Evolution of the Organ, after which 
Dean Katherine Hammons and Miss Alice 
Knox Fergusson played a short program 
of organ compositions from A. P. 
Schmidt & Co. 

One of the features of the year’s work 
will be the monthly review of organ publi- 
cations, each time using one publisher. 
At the October meeting the publisher was 
Presser, and the players were Misses 
Grace Switzer, Mary Gertrude Day, and 
Clara Dargan. In addition to,the musical 
part, there were three minute talks on 
“Organ Suites” by Miss Sallie Carr of 
Hillsboro, “Organ Sonatas” by Mrs. J. 
K. Oglesby and Mrs. J. M. Sewell. 

As guest of the Chapter, Mr. Harry P. 
Wootan, choir director of Gaston Ave- 
nue Baptist, gave a most interesting re- 
port of the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention at Los Angeles. 

The Texas Chapter has assumed the 
responsibility of two organ programs each 
month on the Bennett Organ recently in- 
stalled in the Adolnhus Hotel. The organ 
broadcasts over KRLD at 3 p. m. on the 
second and fourth Sundays. 

—ALIcE KNox FERGUSSON. 


THE TEXAS CHAPTER met at the 
City Temple, Dallas, Nov. 15. Dean 
Hammons presided at the business meet- 
ing. One of the symptoms of good health 
which the Chapter shows is “much busi- 
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ness’ and plenty of discussion.” 

Four new members were received: 
Mrs. Ernest Peoples, and Messrs. Pear- 
son, Edward A. Hauchette and Hugh 
Kelly. It is interesting to note that the 
“Petticoat Chapter” will soon be a thing 


of the past. Mrs. Peoples is organist of, 


Oak Cliff Presbyterian; Mr. Hauchette 
was formerly organist of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Oklahoma City; Mr. Kelly is with 
the Southern Organ Co.; Mr. Pearson is 
from England, and while occupied to a 
great extent with cotton business, still 
finds time to devote to the organ. 

One of the points decided on recently 
was that each new applicant for member- 
ship be required to state in writing the 
positions he has held, where he has 
studied, and his other music activities. 

Announcement was made by the Dean 
of the annual convention of the Guild 
at Memphis in June, 1929. 

After the business session Miss Grace 
Switzer, A.A.G.O., gave a talk on Organ 
Construction; and Mrs. H. M. Whaling 
of the First Methodist, Mrs. Howard 
Beasley, and Mrs. J. H. Cassidv gave a 
program of compositions from Schirmer. 
The next meeting, the annual Christmas 
Luncheon, will be reported in later col- 
umns.—ALIcE KNox FERGUSSON. 


WASHINGTON 

A RECITAL and a service were given in 
November, under the deanship of Mr. 
Joseph H. Greener, A.A.G.O., the recital 
being given in University Temple, Nov. 
2nd with compositions of Pietro Yon, 
John Hyatt Brewer, Firmin Swinnen, and 
others, played by Mrs. Montgomery 
Lynch, Walter G. Reynolds, and Arthur 
H. Fischer. 

At St. James’ Cathedral, Seattle, a ser- 
vice commemorating the silver jubilee of 
the Motu Propiro was given; organ solos 
were played by Harold Heeremans. Mr. 
Greener, and Marvin W. Brain; the choir 
sang works of Franck, Yon, and Gounod, 
under the direction .of Graham Morgan, 
with Dr. F. S. Palmer at the organ. The 
Cathedral has a 1907 Hutchings-Votey 
gallery organ of 46 registers and a 1927 
sanctuary Casavant of 18. 

The dean of the Chapter, Mr. Greener, 
gave a musicale Nov. 25th in Queene 
Anne M. E., Seattle, using Schubert’s 
Military March, Mason’s Cloister Scene, 
Demarest’s Cantilena, Bach’s Sarabande 
and Fugue in Cm, together with vocal se- 
lections. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CALVARY Presbyterian, South Pasa- 


dena, was the scene of a musicale on Nov. 
5th, when Ernest Douglas and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Rich King played programs of or- 
gan music on Calvary’s Austin, and the 
choir sang anthems of Macfarlane and 
Rogers; the responses were composed by 
the treasurer of the Chapter, Mr. William 
Killgrove. 

Nov. 25th at San Diego, Ernest Douglas 
gave the regular recital on the out-door 
Austin and included movements of his 
own prize-winning Suite. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart, long a prominent 
member of the Chapter, tells an interest- 
ing story that shows what the imagina- 
tion can do in matters musical. He was 
in charge of engaging bands for daily con- 
certs for a fair and the climax was a con- 
cert by the Sousa’s Band, but somebody 
forgot to take the Sousa’s Band sign 
down and the next day when the routine 
band appeared the audience kept growing 
until the place was packed and none of 
the men in the band could understand it. 
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One of them however chanced to lean 
forward where he could see over the side 
of the band stand and he noticed the 
Sousa’s Band sign. The sign was imme- 
diately removed, and “in about ten 
minutes we had our usual audience of 
nursemaids and waiters.” 


M.T.N.A. is preparing its program for 
the 52nd annual convention, to be held 
this year in Cleveland, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. William Arms Fischer, Dec. 
27th to 29th. Among the prominent mu- 
sicians to take active part are Clarence 
Dickinson, Peter C. Lutkin, Ernest M. 
Skinner, Felix Borowski, Palmer Chris- 
tian, H. B. Jepson, Ernest Schelling, 
Waldo S. Pratt, Earl V. Moore, John 
Erskine, D. A. Clippinger, etc. The or- 
gan sessions will include Mr. Skinner’s 
discussion of the organ’s changes and 
growth since 1876, Mr. Jepson’s analysis 
of organ playing 50 years ago and today, 
and Mr. Christian’s summary of organ 
composition in America since 1876. 


CANADIAN COLLEGE 
WINNIPEG ORGANISTS HoLp 3RD CHURCH 
Music CONFERENCE 


OCT. 22nd and 23rd the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists met in Holy Trinity and 
Westminister churches for a conference 
on and demonstration of church music. 
Cathedral Evensong was held in Trinity 
under the direction of Douglas Clarke, 
Mus.Bac., when two Harvey Grace ar- 
rangements from Bach’s cantatas were 
played and the choir sang Philips’ “As- 
cendit Deus.” 

At Westminster there was an evening 
service with a massed choir under Burton 
L. Kurth’s direction, with Herbert J. Sad- 
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ler at the organ, while a hymn demonstra- 
tion was given with the assistance of the 
massed choirs under the direction of Wil- 
fred Layton. Noble’s Prelude on Wal- 
sall, Stanford’s Benedictus on Hanover 
and St. Mary, and Battishill’s Postlude in 
A were presented; the anthems were 
Holst’s arrangement of an old French 
melody set to “Let All Mortal Flesh”, 
Brahms’ “How Lovely”, and _ various 
shorter responses. 

The hymn demonstration was present- 
ed in six groups: French Genevan 16th 
Century, Lutheran Reformation, Bohem- 
ian Brethren 16th Century, Old _ Irish, 
Traditional English, and Welsh Hymn 
melody. 

The Winnipeg Center is fostering a 
series of recitals in’ Westminster: 

Nov. 18, Wilfred Layton. 

Dec. 16, Ronald W. Gibson. 

Jan. 12, Herbert J. Sadler. 

Feb. 10, Douglas Clarke. 

Mar. 10, Miss Vivian Atkinson and Fil- 
mer E. Hubble. 


The Winnipeg Center presented Mr. Wil- 
fred Layton in recital Nov. 18th in West- 
minster Church, and Mr. Ronald W. Gib- 
son on Dec. 16th. Mr. Layton included 
five Bach works and Saint-Saens’ FAn- 
TASIE Ef and Reger’s INTRODUCTION AND 
PASSACAGLIA, 


STATISTICS SHOW— 
1,955 Organs built in 1925. 
2,451 Organs built in 1927. 
$12,808,220 Value of 1925 product. 
$16,667,128 Value of 1927 product. 
$66,081,900 Pianos of 1927 product. 
$1,053,470 Phonograph needles, 1927. 
$1,810,024 Organ-parts, 1927. 
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MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM was solo- 
ist at a concert of the Society of Friends 
of Music in Town Hall, Nov. 25th, play- 
ing the Prelude and Fugue in D and a 
choral prelude. : 

Mr. Henry F. Seibert played two pro- 
grams recently on the Town Hall Skin- 
ner, as preludes to the lectures of the 
Leagues for Political Education. 

Mr. Charles M. Courboin played the 
new Welte in St. Andrew’s, Nov. 27th, 
as the first of a series of recitals and 
musicales under the direction and ar- 
ranged by the organist of the church, 
Mrs. Bruce S. Keator. Dec. 9th Mr. 
Keator presented Dr. George B. Nevin’s 
cantata “THE INCARNATION.” 

Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin played his 
1200th recital on the Skinner in the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York Dec. 23rd. 

Mr. Bruno Huhn gave a program of his 
own compositions Dec. 6th in his 57th 
Street studio, assisted by prominent vo- 
calists, and enjoyed by an audience of 
the elite. 

Mr. Herbert Stavely Sammond directed 
the winter concert of the Morning Choral 
Dec. 20th, in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 

Mr. James W. Cheney, of Grace 
Church, Jersey City, N. J., gave a musical 
in his church Dec. 6th, for the benefit of 
the Choir Guild. 

The Guild holds its annual New Year’s 
Day meeting at the Waldorf at 12:30, 
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with a program of prominent entertain- 
ers. 

Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson, organ- 
ist of the famous St. Luke’s Church since 
Sept. 1st, was given a reception by the 
Women’s Guild of St. Luke’s. In build- 
ing up the choir Miss Thomson has add- 
ed new members from Chicago, Boston, 
Toronto, Cincinnati, and Rutland, Vt. 

Wanamaker’s store is introducing the 
Bechstein piano in America; special after- 
noon programs were given on the instru- 
ment from Dec. 10th to 15th before audi- 
ences of invited guests. 

New York’s Music Week Association 
has issued its Syllabus for the coming sea- 
son; contests begin March 4th and the 
final presentation takes place June 13th 
in Carnegie Hall. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, one of the 
world’s greatest church musicians, is pre- 
senting a series of Sunday evening ora- 
torio performances to which the public is 
invited; the series is under the auspices 
of Union Theological Seminary and the 
Seminary mixed chorus choir will sing 
under the direction of Dr. Dickinson. The 
first program was given Dec. 16th, with 
Handel’s “MEssIAH.” 

Dr. Dickinson’s season at Brick Church 
has already begun in all its usual vigor. 
Mendelssohn’s “ELIJAH” was sung at one 
of the special afternoon musicales. 








Boston 














AN EVENT of more than usual attrac- 
tiveness was the social meeting of the 
New England Chapter, held in the ball- 
room of the magnificent Elks Hotel, Nov. 
26. The lodestone that brought together 
more than one hundred members and 
guests was the appearing of Mr. Lloyd 
G. Del Castillo who was advertised to 
illustrate at the organ the way in which 
music should be played in conjunction 
with various sorts of films. He accom- 
panied four or five films, news reel, 
comedy and tragedy, with remarkable 
skill and much good taste. His ability 
as an extempore performer was enough 
to make staid church organists sit up and 
take notice. The tragedy only—a scene 
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from “Oliver Twist”—permitted the use 
of thematic development and this was 
very satisfactorily accomplished. Mr. 
Del Castillo also made the impression of 
being an adept at public speaking. His 
remarks before the playing of the ac- 
companiments were directly to the point. 

At the close of the performance came 
an inspection of the 3m Wurlitzer unit. 
Its qualities were presented at the key- 
board and thereafter adjournment was 
made to the interior of the instrument 
and the construction explained more or 
less fully. This organ has eleven full 
sets of pipes as tonal resource and all is 
made as practical as possible for the per- 
former of the type of music for which 
it is intended. 

Mr. George A. Burdett, composer- 
organist, has recently returned from a 
four-months’ trip to California and else- 
where. What he saw and did would fill 
several columns of space, and so we re- 
frain from telling about it other than to 
say that he fully enjoyed his vacation and 
is now livelier than ever. 

One of the best comparatively small 
organs in this vicinity is the new Hook 
& Hastings in the Newton Highlands 
Congregational. Its Diapasons are par- 
ticularly good. As a whole the tones are 
as smooth and sweet as could well be de- 
sired. Mr. Edgar Jacobs Smith, the or- 
ganist, is fortunate in having not only 
plenty of room for his well-balanced 
quartet but also chancel space for a chor- 
us and orchestra. On special occasions 
he resorts to these larges combinations 
with splendid results. Sunday after Sun- 
day Mr. Smith presents only the cream 
of musical literature in choir and organ 
selections. 

Jan. 28, 1929, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
the Truette Organists’ Club has arranged 
an event that should please many. The 
organists include Frederick Johnson, 
Harris Shaw, and Rudolphe Pepin. As a 
foil to the program of music, there will 
also be a talk on “Church Pageantry” by 
Mr. Harold Lindergreen, an instructor 
in the Vesper George School of Design. 


THE FLEMINGTON CHOIRS are 
planning two guest appearances in New 
York churches for the coming season. 
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THE ANNUAL meeting of the National 
Association of Schools of Music was held 
in Chicago Nov. 30, and Dec. 1. The re- 
cently announced list of schools which 
have been admitted to full institutional 
membership in this Association, schools 
which have been found by the Commis- 
sion on Membership to have the faculty 
and equipment necessary to maintain 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
and Master of Music which the Associa- 
tion has set as standard requirements, in- 
clude the following ‘Chicago schools: 
American Conservatory, Bush Conserva- 
tory, Columbia School of Music, and 
Northwestern University School of Music. 
Applications from many other schools are 


being held, pending further consideration 


by the Commission and personal inspec- 
tion of the equipment and work being 
done. 

Amid vocal and duo-piano numbers at 
a concert given by the American Conser- 
vatory at Kimball Hall Dec. 1st, appear- 
ed Miss Gertrude Baily, one of their or- 
gan teachers, in a group of well-played 
and carefully registrated pieces, includ- 
ing Liszt’s B.A.C.H., Bonnet’s RHAPsoDY 
CATALANE, and Mulet’s already famous 
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Toccata. Kimball’s great masterpiece re- 
ceived careful and wise treatment at Miss 
Baily’s hands, and the result was an en- 
joyable period of such music as gives the 
visiting organist pleasant relaxation. 

A memorial program for Mrs. Wilhelm 
Middelschulte was given by the N.A.O., 
the Chicago Club of Women Organists, 
and the Guild, Nov. 19th at Kimball Hall 
salon. 

Two artists of the faculty of the 
American Conservatory united in a con- 
cert Oct. 20 at Kimball Hall, Miss Elaine 
DeSellem and Miss Emily Roberts. Miss 
Roberts boldly decorated her part of the 
program with Bach, Widor, and Jacobs, 
knowing full well that it is not always 
necessary to shelve the classics and play 
to the public. Her companion introduced 
several novelties, including some difficult 
but enticing things “first time in Chicago”. 

The new organ at the First Presby- 
terian has received its baptism of fire 
from the hands of the organist, Mrs. 
Marryott and from the visiting soloist, 
Mr. Palmer Christian. His program de- 
manded much from the instrument in 
perfect registration and speedy action, all 
of which came out with satisfactory per- 
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fection. Wagner, Bach, Gilson, Borow- 
ski, Russell, and Bonnet helped to form 
his program. 

Mrs. Maryott officiated at the console 
in services of consecration and dedica- 
tion, during which she played some ten 
services each one with a generous num- 
ber of recital pieces, which included sev- 
eral Chicago composers together with 
standard classics. The music included a 
dedication of the Tower Chimes which 
were played by Mrs. Maryott. 

The privilege of attending several or- 
gan concerts this past month gives your 
Correspondent a few moments meditation 
on the receptability of the public to the 
organ in concert, resulting in the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

One person in a.thousand can hear har- 
mony, understand it and follow it like 
one’ would follow the story of a play. 
One in ten thousand can hear counter- 
point in this way and understand it. 
Melody is the way to a listener’s heart, 
and one melody at a time is the limit. 
Why, then, all this complication of good 
melody resulting from the modern full 
organ’s tones of different color and dit- 
ferent pitch, sometimes amounting to an 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. : 


ol 
Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
I To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


Peewee 


Aree 


All If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
ior each other, none for himself alone. 
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ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


roo) oe 
Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a _ subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
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undistinguishable roar which only repre- 
sents chaos to the non-musician and 
something worse to the musician? A 
good case in point is Mulet’s now-famous 
Toccata. The non-musician will not un- 
derstand it in the first place, and any 
musician who would understand it would 
be offended by its presentation at light- 
ning-like speed, even if perfect technical- 
ly, on full organ. Human _ intelligence 
cannot separate from that mass of poly- 
glot sound any certain tones on which to 
build harmonic or melodic structures. 
The same is true of a Bach prelude or 
fugue played prestissimo on that same 
full organ. It will be progressive for 
some of us to realize that a judicious 
selection of stops which will aid the uni- 
son tone is necessary for clarity in our 
chord-work and our counterpoint, and to 
save the remainder for the final cadence, 
rather than to add recklessly strings, 
mixtures, reeds and whatnot in order to 
make more noise. Organ tone can never 
have the dynamic power which piano 
gives, nor are organ works written with 
regard to the more gentle harmonic 
changes which grace vocal music, and 
there is great danger that the organist 
forgets that while he knows his composi- 
tion, its meaning, its form and its har- 
mony, his listener is absolutely neutral 
and knows nothing whatever about it. It 
is up to him, not to cease to play such 
things altogether, but to play them, when 
he does so, with a careful registration, no 
faster than clarity will allow, and save 
the full organ for slow-moving melodies 
or harmonies, where all the tones will 
have time to register their true relation 
to the whole. 
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(It’s a grand and glorious feeling to have 
Detroit’s Big Boss himself back on the 
job as Representative after an absence 
which began with the closing of the Guild 
Convention days last spring. The import- 
ance of Mr. Tyler’s work is due not so 
much to any mere news value in his or 
any other’s reports, but much rather to 
the intense sincerity behind every opinion 
Mr. Tyler gives and to his fearless can- 
dor. He’s one man in a thousand, and his 
work on earth is not done yet, fortunately 
for the organ world. Tue Epitor.) 
TO “COME BACK” after a long vaca- 
tion is not so easy, yet your Detroit Cor- 
respondent, heartened and encouraged by 
a large circle of friends and confreres, 
feels stirring in him the desire to be up 
and doing again. Of peculiarly touching 
quality has been the sympathy and solici- 
tude of T.A.O. family. It is almost 
worth having spent a whole summer in 
the precincts of the sick (Henry Ford’s 
great Hospital-regarding which one could 
write an interesting book) to learn how 
many friends one had far and near. 
Detroit is waking up again. Ernest 
Ibbotson and Beecher Aldrich are back 
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from Europe with their heads and ears 
full of lovely things musical to which 
they have been exposed. The Symphony 
is under way under the generalship of 
Victor Kolar, who (in the sabbatical ab- 
sence of Ossip Gabrilowitsch) is to be 
assisted by visiting conductors, the first 
of whom, Emil Oberhofer has been with 
us. This week comes van Hoogstraien 
and the list includes most of the giants 
of the baton. Oberhofer was a delight to 
me and the Sibelius SympHONY was al- 
most Cathedral in its appeal. His knowl- 
edge of the organ made his reading, espe- 
cially of the slow movement, seem a great 
organ improvisation and made a poignant 
appeal. 

The Art Institute and Guild are both to 
profit by the visit of some great organists. 
Palmer Christian, Earl Moore, Edwin A. 
Kraft, Dr. Geo. W. Andrews are booked 
for four recitals each while Harold Glea- 
son will give one or two, all on the organ 
of the Art Institute, and as Dr. Francis 
L. York (to whom I am indebted for tak- 
ing my place at the organ of Temple Beth 
El during my enforced absence from the 
High Holydays) is the Curator of the 
Music department of the Institute, as well 
as the Dean of the Michigan chapter of 
the A.G.O.; the Guild members are prob- 
ably to have the pleasure of personal con- 
tact at dinner with each of the visitors 
which should be a great experience for 
them. 

New organs will be installed, by the 
Cassavant’s at the United-Christian 
church, and St. Columba’s (P.E.) will 
have a new Skinner. The Austins have 
installed a fine instrument at St. Florian’s 
Catholic Church in Hamtramck. Truly 
we are having the best of organ labora- 
tories prepared for us, for the builders all 
have good examples of their art here now 
for demonstration of their claims and the 
education of the buyer. And by the way, 
Otto Bowman of the Forst Street Presby- 
terian is to represent the Aeolian Co. here, 
while Guy Filkins of the Central M. E. 
will represent The Diapason. 

Thus the prospect for an interesting 
season. I anticipate being able to hear 
more of the good things this year, and 
you shall enjoy them with me. 


ORGANIC DETROIT IN 
NOVEMBER 
AND I think my point well taken. 
Every week is an Organ Week now. 
The Institute of Arts (or Art Museum) 
has made its organ a distinct feature of 
its public service. Purely organ recitals 
have been given since Nov. 11th, when 
the Curator Dr. Francis L. York told 
the people about the season and the in- 
strument, illustrating his talk with selec- 
tions from Dubois, Schumann, Rogers, 
Massenet, Stepbins, and others. On the 
13th, after a dinner meeting of the Guild 
in the Scarab Club, at which he was the 
guest of honor, Edwin A. Kraft of Cleve- 
land gave a delightful program of great 
variety and _ interest. The Neuhoff 
FANTASIE SONATA in the Reubke manner 
was immense in its climaxes and _ the 
Vierne CARILLON, Hollins ScHERzo, and 
Swinnen “SuNSHINE” ToccaATA were de- 
cidedly attractive. His Bach A-minor 
suffered from too much speed which to 
me always takes away from Bach’s real 
message; but that is personal opinion. 
Mrs. Kraft added great charm to the pro- 
gram with a couple of Clokey songs 
which demonstrated as well her husband’s 
piano equipment and accompanimental 
ability. Howard Love gave the program 
on Nov. 18th, the only novelty afforded 
being a lovely little Bercruse of his own. 
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But why a Berceuse on the organ? I 
never could see the justification for such 
works except at the movies where a pic- 
ture may call for one. Guy Filkins on 
Nov. 20th produced a Macic Harp pedal 
study of Meale, well worth playing and 
hearing, as well as Arthur Hyde’s noble 
Le Bonueur. On the 27th: Dr. George 
W. Andrews of Oberlin did some very 
clean cut classics and a couple of attrac- 
tive bits of his own, Con Grazia and 
ELEGIE. 

The Symphony gave us a chance to 
hear Chandler Goldthwaite at a Sunday 
afternoon “Pop” which I was obliged to 
miss. It has also given us samples of the 
Conducting of Oberhofer, Schneevoigt 
and Hoogstraten (as well as Mr. Kolar, 
but my heart remains true to Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, than whom I would rather hear 
no conductor of to-day. The Bohemians 
entertained their “wives and sweethearts” 
Thanksgiving eve, with a program con- 
taining three Detroit composers’ songs, 
Coffey’s “Wind of the Fall’, Netzorg’s 
“Only of Thee and Me”, and my own 
“Clown’s Song” from “Twelfth Night” 
inimitably sung by Cameron McLean. 








St. Louis News Summary 


By N. WELLS 
Official Representative 




















AS A RULE the finest season for St. 
Louis is Autumn. We were fortunate 
again this year in having a prolonged 
fall and a beautiful Indian summer. 
What has nature to do with music? A 
great deal, we think, just to remind 
you of the inspiration Beethoven ard 
MacDowell drew from nature; and if 
this melodiousness and harmoniousness 
of nature may be taken as a prediction 
for the music season it augurs well far 
music and musicians. 

Jesus Church (Evangelical) was 
renovated and the organ moved to the 
other end opposite the altar, the con- 
sole, instead of being raised and occu- 
pying with the organ the place where 
the altar now stands, has found a place 
next to the altar. The changes have 
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proved satisfactory and are possible 
only because of modern organ building 
and electric action. A special service 
was held Oct. 7, Mrs. Gertrude Simon 
Jandes performing and her father Dr. 
W., Simon preaching the sermons. 

On this same Sunday St. Luke’s Ev. 
Luth. ‘Church dedicated its new school 
hall and enlarged church. Mr. I. C. 
Strieter of Chicago, the former organ- 
ist and choirmaster, was the organist 
for the morning and afternoon serv- 
ices. Mr. I. C. Strieter has composed a 
dozen or so anthems, mostly for mixed 
choir. In the evening Mr. 2 
Thuernan performed at the organ. The 
choir sang at all services under the 
direction of the present organist, Mr. 

. E. Lorenz. 

The Bel Canto Choral Club is re- 
hearsing under the direction of Mr. 
Wade Fallert, organist at Scottish Rite. 

The St. Louis Symphony will again 
be led by famous guest conductors. 
They will appear in the order men- 
tioned: Emil Oberhoffer, Bernardino 
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Molinari, Fernandez Arbos, and Eu- 
gene Goossens. In the sixth concert 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony will be 
performed, conducted by Mr. Oberhof- 
fer; the chorus parts will be sung by 
the Apollo and Morning Choral Clubs, 
prepared by the director Mr. Chas. 
Galloway. 

On Oct. 18 Miss Louise Titcomb, F. 
A. G. O., gave an excellent account of 
herself at Westminster Presbyterian. 
She is a very active and busy lady, 
teaching organ and theory at Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Missouri. 

The September meeting of the A.G. 
O. proved very interesting and enjoy- 
able. Mr. Edward M. Read and Mr. E. 
R. Kroeger, were presented with a 
fountain pen, on which was engraved 
their names, and “Charter Members, 
A.G.O.”, in consideration of their good 
services and loyalty to the local chap- 
ter. Miss Titcomb, official representa- 
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tive at the A.G.O. convention in De- 
troit, made a report which was aug- 
mented by Miss [da Messmer and Dr. 
Percy B. Eversden. Mr. Max Hess 
spoke on “Mixtures”, as Chief Engi- 
neer of the Kilgen Co., he spoke au- 
thoritatively as well as convincingly, 
having not only a practical but also a 
theoretical and scientific knowledge of 
this very important subject. 

The October meeting was a joint 
meeting of the A.G.O. and the N.A.O., 
in accordance with a resolution passed 
by both organizations last season, to 
have alternate separate and _ joint 
meetings. The first joint meeting was 
a success in every way. It was a 
splendid turn-out, nearly 60 members 
were present. Miss Titcomb was the 
only Missouri member that attended 
the N.A.O. convention at Portland, 
Maine, so she gave a good report of 
this convention. Mr. Max Hess again 








of suggestion; 8 x 11, 80 pages. 


and Wheeler, $1.00: 
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the highest degree. 


Lang and George West, $1.25: 
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For Theater Organists 


ART OF PHOTO PLAYING by M. M. Mills, paper cover $10.00: An 
Exhaustive instruction book, invaluable to beginners; a great wealth 


BREAKS, FILLERS, ENDINGS, AND INTRODUCTIONS by Potter 
An invaluable instruction book; the mysteries 
of modern theater playing by means of innumerable printed examples; 
catchy tricks so popular with audiences today. Will enable the organ- 
ist to adapt himself for successful theater work without descending 
9 x 12, 30 pages. 


BREAKS AND MODULATIONS by Schoebel, $1.00: Examples in the 
current theater and jazz style »f playing, illustrations enable church 
musicians to fill in the breaxs and modulations not in sedate church 
style but in modern theater idioms. 7 x 10, 56 examples. 


FROM PIANO TO THEATER ORGAN by Bernard Barnes, $2.50: 
The shortest cut possible, it would appear, in introducing a pianist 
to the organ, and a very speedy help in introducing the church or- 
ganist to the use of his instrument in theater work. Practical, di- 
rect, speedy; many pages of piano score on one side, and facing it, the 
Author’s complete score adapting it to the organ, which is helpful in 
9 x 12, 70 pages, paper cover. 


LESSONS FOR PIANO by Zez Confrey, $2.50: 
successful of jazz pianists would go about the business of developing 
jazz instincts instead of the scholastic somewhat of a course in jazz 
improvisations so essential in theater work. 


MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES, by Edith 
The first book published for theater 
organists, details of photoplaying discussed and illustrated, all the 
elements of theatre playing dealt with; instructive, informative, prac- 
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spoke on “Mixtures”, it was a treat and 
a privilege to hear him, he neither 
wastes nor minces words, his explan- 
ations are plain, concise and to the 
point. He has his opinions and convic- 
tions and can back them up with other 
authorities, or with knowledge gained 
through practical experience. A Hal- 
low E’en Frolic closed the program, 
and since it was in charge of Mrs. 
Frank Neal everybody knew in ad- 
vance it would be something enjoyable, 
and so it was. Nobody was disappoint- 
ed, but everybody was happy, some of 
us laughed hilariously. 

Mr. Vernor Henshie, of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational, will give a series of five 
programs, each program made up of 
musical development in the cultural 
growth of great religious groups. A 
splendid idea! Oct. 4 was taken up 
with Gregorian chants of the fifth and 
sixth centuries and music by Palestrina. 
The themes to follow are, in the order 
named: Chorals of the Early Protest- 
ant Churches, Roman Catholic Mass, 
Musical Services of the Anglican 
Church, and Traditional Jewish Music. 

Mr. William Theodore Diebels gave 
his first recital Oct. 4 at the New 
Cathedral. 

Mr. E. R. Kroeger was a piano re- 
citalist Nov. 22 in a Schubert recital. 

Trinity, the oldest Lutheran church 
of St. Louis, lately enlarged and elec- 
trified its fine Kilgen Organ. Mr. E. 
Teuel, the gifted and versatile man- 
ager of Concordia Publishing House, 
will give a series of recitals this sea- 
son. The first one was given Nov. 4. 
Mr. Ewald Schuettner gave a descrip- 
tion of the organ and made explana- 
tory remarks of the organ solos, thus 
giving the organist time to make ready 
for the next number and adding a 
variety and an interest to the program. 
To the program was added a ballot, 
and the listener was requested to tear 
a little rent along a line to indicate 
preference for modern or classic music, 
then followed seven numbers and the 
listener was requested to indicate by a 
little rent which number was enjoyed 
the most. Not so bad. 

Many more events and activities 
could be recorded, but I fear the Editor 


NOVELTY PLAYING by Zez Confrey, $1.50: A definite course of 
very serious study and practise, in the necessary effort to master the 
jazz style and make 1¢ the fluent language of the otherwise scholasti- 
cally trained organist who would succeed in theater fields. 9 x 12, 
42 pages. 


ORGAN JAZZ, by Edward Ejigenschenk, $3.50: A course of twenty 
lessons in Jazz idioms for the organist, including explanations and 
illustrations of styles and embellishr.ents in adapting Jazz to the 
organ; 9 x 12, 64 pages, paper cover. 


will put his blue pencil to extravagent 
use, so I had better write finis. 


USE YOUR PIANO MORE 


THE BASIC principles of piano-playing 
and organ-playing are radically different, 
but the necessary fluency is a common 
factor. Piano-playing is much more per- 
sonal in that it requires the cultivation of 
a tone-control of a multitude of shades, 
dynamics and nuances by means of a per- 
fectly regulated relaxed weight action, 
owing to the tone being produced by per- 
cussion or impact. On the organ the per- 
fect control of the key-contacts for legato 
connection (a thing infinitely more dif- 


Music 


MODERN CONCEPTIONS by Zez Confrey, $1.00: Full and complete 
scores of six well-known pieces, as one of the most successful jazz 
pianists would play them; useful in showing very definitely, in form 
for easy study, how to play freely around themes and pieces in pic- 
ture work. 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): THE THEATER ORGANIST, 5 books of 5 
pieces each, $10.00 complete, $2.00 each book: Organ music written 
by a master organist expressly for theater organists, on three staves, 
each piece separate and complete, can be removed from its collection 
for ready use at the console. Theater organ music at its best; each 
piece definitely planned for contraction or expansion indefinitely, and ‘ 
for improvisational material. Book 1, Dramatic Andantes; 2, Dramatic ficult on the organ than on the piano 
Autaten: z Love Themes; 4, Misteriosos; 5, Hurties. Order the set owing to the prolongation of the tone), 
complete cr specify which Books you select. Invaluable as instructive ‘ . “ 
Geidatel fer serious bégtanere. and the absolute observance of note 

lengths and rest-lengths, for the purpose 
of rhythmic playing, are two of the most 
important factors. To play each instru- 
ment in an idiomatic wav, it is necessary 
to keep these main differences in mind 
constantly. In addition, phrasing, inter- 
pretation, conception of the composer’s 
idea, knowledge of form and structure 
and other essentials must be developed by 
the player —ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER. 

play 


(See also our page of Books) 
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MR. WILLIAM R. BOONE gave the 
opening recital for the MacDowell Club 
of Portland, Oct. 4th, at Temple Beth 
Israel. Mr. Boone played a fine program 
to a large audience. 

Mr. Lucian E. Becker has commenced 
his monthly recitals at Reed College, a 
most beautifully located institution in one 
of the loveliest residential districts of the 
city. 

The Episcopal congregations of St. 
Stephen’s and Trinity are effecting a mer- 
ger. The fine Trinity Church will be- 
come the Episcopal Cathedral. It is 
rumored that Carl Denton—for several 
years Conductor of the Portland Sym- 
phony—will return to his old church home 
as organist of the Cathedral under the 
new arrangement. Mr. Fred Brainerd, at 
present the organist of Trinity, will in all 
probability be given a post at one of the 
denominitional churches. 

The Choir of St. Mary’s (Catholic) 
Cathedral is working hard for the annual 
St. Cecilia’s Day celebration. The prin- 
cipal work for performance will be the 
great “TE Deum” of Henry Purcell, 
“made for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1694.” The 
Cathedral Choir, accompanied by an or- 
chestra of strings, brass, and drums open- 
ed the season with Rossini’s “STABAT 
MATER” at the Sanctuary of Our Sor- 
rowful Mother, in presence of an audi- 
ence of over 5,000 persons. The affair 
was held in the open air in the beautiful 
Sanctuary grounds under the shadow of 
the great overhanging rocks. Your Rep- 
resentative directed the performance. 

Interesting work is being done in our 
principal theaters by the organists there- 
of . Cecil Teague, that sterling musician- 
ly picture organist, is doing good work at 
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the old Rivoli; Ernest Nordstrom, an- 
other capable musician, is playing at the 
United Artists’ Theater; Glenn Shelley, 
at the gorgeous Oriental, has had three 
weeks of “The King of Kings.” He has 
done good artistic work as he always 
does. Iris Wilkins at the magnificent 
Portland plays a wonderful picture ac- 
companiment, but she and her husband 
Don Wilkins have a hard time trying to 
get an apparently unwilling audience to 
sing popular ballads. 

Seventeen Symphony Concerts by the 
Portlland Smyphony are promised for the 
season, and also several concerts by our 
wonderful Junior Symphony Orchestra 
of young people. The first offering of 
the Juniors’ will be the NEw Worip. A 
training orchestra has been started by the 
University of Oregon as part of its Port- 
land activities. 
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NOV. 26TH we were honored by a visit 
from Mr. Frank Sealy, Warden of the 
A.G.O. At noon a group of organists 
met at luncheon in Mr. Sealy’s honor, 
and that evening about sixty members 
of the Western Pennsylvania Chapter 
and their guests sat down to dinner in 
the Parish House of Trinity Cathedral. 
Bishop Mann and Dean Kammerer wel- 
comed us to the Cathedral, after which 


_a few words of greeting were extended 
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by James Philip Johnston, F.A.G.O., 
Dean of our Chapter, and the Warden of 
the Guild, Mr. Sealy. At 8 o'clock a 
most impressive service was sung by the 
choir of Trinity under the direction of 
Mr. Alfred Hamer, the address being de- 
livered by Bishop Mann. Mr. Sealy 
played the Postlude, an original composi- 
tion of his own. 

At the afternoon service in the Shady- 
side Presbyterian on Nov. 25th Mr. Earl 
Mitchell received a very pleasant sur- 
prise. This particular day was the five- 
hundredth consecutive Sunday on which 
he had played at Shadyside, and after a 
graceful little talk, which went out on 
the radio, Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, the pastor, 
handed the surprised organist a five- 
hundred dollar bill. We think this is a 
remarkable record, especially in view of 
the fact that Mr. Mitchell is one of the 
best accompanists in this part of the 
country and is in great demand in that 
capacity. 

The Schubert Centenary has been 
fittingly observed here, not only by spe- 
cial programs in the churches, but by con- 
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ORGANIST SCORES 
HUGE SUCCESS 


Firmin Swinnen Greeted With 
Crowded Church in Second 
Recital Here 


poate Audience gave expression to 
hearty applause at the conclusion of 
each number, and was loath to leave 
at the conclusion of the set pro- 
gram. Mr. Swinnen shows a com- 
plete mastery of the organ in’ all 
his playing. He executes classic 
and modern music with equal facil- 
ity, sympathy and _ understanding. 
He played without ostentation and 
with absolute sincerity, and withal 
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FIRMIN SWINNEN 


Private Organist for Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN RECITALS 


with a mastery that makes the 
greatest difficulties seem light. The 
net result was a_ performance 
spiritually deep, technically true and 
musically brilliant. The audience 
gave Mr. Swinnen nothing short of 
an ovation in the careful and sym- 
pathetic attention accorded through- 
out the entire program. 
—THE GAZETTE AND DaIty, 
York, Pa., Nov. 28, 1928. 


Mr. Swinnen favored a local audi- 
ence with a splendid recital last 
year and his reputation as an un- 
usual master of the organ was es- 
tablished in Wheeling, consequently 
the church was crowded to capacity 
with music lovers last evening. 

—WHEELING INTELLIGENCER, 
Wheeling, W. Va., Oct. 26, 1928. 
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TEN MILLION PEOPLE 


from New York to Los Angeles listened in to 


LEW WHITE 


broadcast an Hour Organ Recital on Christmas Night 
over Station WEAF and twenty-six key-city Stations 


This was a Coast to Coast National Hook-up for the 
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Lew WHITE 


Dear Fellow Organists, 


We all know that the entire msic and theatre industry 
is; at this present moment, enxiously watching the reo 
action of Movietone and Vitaphone. The biggest men 
in the movie industry cannot foretell what the future 
will bringe They say, "If the publio wants it, let 
them have it." Does the public want it? That's the 
question which will be answered very shortly. Syn- 
chronized sound music is here to stay, but will never 
take the place entirely of the musioian in life. 


I feel confident that the organist who prepares for the 
future so that he might excel sound synchronization and 
entertain his sudience with a spotlight organ solo, will 
be in great demands So keep your chins up and get down 


to real studye 
——.. Enroll Now 
Musically yore, for a 
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at the 
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certs of definitely secular character. One 
of the most pretentious of these was giv- 
en at Carnegie Music Hall Nov. 18th, 
under the auspices of the Musicians Club 
and the Tuesday Musical Club. There 
was a large and sympathetic audience, 
and the program contained Lieder, cham- 
ber music, and choral works. The stu- 
dent orchestra of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, under Prof. J. Vick 
O’Brien, gave a Schubert concert Dec. 
9th. Dr. Charles Heinroth and Dr. Cas- 
par P. Koch both gave all-Schubert re- 
citals on the Sunday nearest the day of 
the composer’s death. In this connec- 
tion it is worthy of note that Dr. Koch’s 
admirable transcription of the UNFINISH- 
ED SYMPHONY was brought out by Schir- 
mer in time to be played by many or- 
ganists during the Schubert week. ; 

These particular transcriptions remind 
us once more of the great importance of 
providing the Great Organ with at least 
two or three soft stops which have 
enough character to justify their use as 
accompaniment to solo stops in Swell and 
Choir. Much can also be said in favor 
of their enclosure. It is most discour- 
aging to try to play such a work on an 
instrument which makes necessary a com- 
plete upheaval of registration with every 
change of solo stop. This is not a plea 
for borrowing or duplexing, which can- 
not give the happy independence of swell- 
chambers which is most desirable. 

Your Correspondent and his quartet 
from Rodef Shalom Temple went to New 
Castle, Pa., Nov. 30th and sang the Sab- 
bath Evening Service at the new Temple 
Israel for the dedication of a new two- 
manual organ, presented by a member of 
the Pittsburgh congregation. 


COMPLETE ORGAN RECITALIST 
The most unusual book published in Eng- 
land and edited by Mr. Herbert Wester- 
by with the assistance of about 35 con- 
tributors—all done gratis for the benefit 
of the British Organists’ Benevolent 
League—has now covered its cost of pro- 
duction and Mr. Westerby has sent the 
first check to the League. A few copies 
still remain, and they have been auto- 
graphed by the Editor and priced at a 
Guinea each. 

The book is of great interest, covers a 
wide range of organ topics, includes quite 
a little space devoted to the American or- 
gan world, is attractively printed, and de- 
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serves a place in the library of every or- 
ganist. Any T.A.O. reader who has not 
yet secured his copy should do so at 
once. T.A.O. office will be glad to at- 
tend to the order. 


Merry 
Publisher 


EVEN THE BRITISH 
T.A.O.’s antipathy to photos of organists 
at consoles is shared by our British cous- 
ins. From The Rotunda—a delightful 
publication representing the organ for 
Henry Willis & Sons—we quote: 

“During the past few months,’ said 
Peabody, apropos of nothing, ‘I have seen 
in various American music journals no 
less than 79 photographs of more or less 
wellknown organ recitalists seated at their 
consoles. Sixty had their hands on sep- 
arate manuals, seventeen were caught in 
the act of playing on three manuals, by 
thumbing on one of them; the remain- 
ing two beat the band by thumbing (or 
pretending to) with both hands, and so 
playing on four keyboards. I now look 
hopefully to two real prodigies: a photo- 
graph of a player using his hands on four 
manuals and his nose on a fifth; and 
(most astonishing of all) a modest old- 
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fashioned chap who is content to be 
photographed with both hands on one row 
of keys.’” 


WE CAN HELP 

“Seriously speaking, and confidentially, 
the organ business is changing. Now is 
the time when cut-throat competition gets 
the business. The fellow who can make 
the cuts, keep on cutting, throw in a com- 
mission or two, is the one who can get 
the business.” 

And the organist who lets his church 
buy an organ with such cuts and commis- 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(See also our advertisements of Books and Music for Theater Organists) 
(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
)ther work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
ion’t get copies you have already seen, 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student's 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in story and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops”? by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: A handsome book, 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, invaluable to 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by George Ashdown 
Audsley: A master-work by the world’s greatest writer on the or- 
gan; deals with tonal and artistic matters, and with design; 7 x 10, 
500 pages, beautiful photos and drawings; out of print, only a few 
copies available; price on request. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, 
discussion on all phases of registration, 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative imnaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
Serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9,432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
Son, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
Student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humorous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 


$2.50: Practical 
for the serious student; 6 x 


Send all orders direct to 
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ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, Whether wit1 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 

BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 


RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 


SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 


TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 


WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 


SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All of them formerly pub- 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; real musical values; 
12 x 9, 80 pages. 


STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 


SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th ‘‘Sym."” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


staff, gratis on re- 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
calendered by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 


BINDERS for permanently preserving capies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
eannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 


FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist of any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder. holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.00. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Zdward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England 
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sions, is merely killing that much Art out 
of the Arts of Organ Building and Play- 
ing. Don’t blame the builders; they must 
keep their factories busy. It is we of the 
profession who keep this evil alive by our 
toleration of it and the men who practise 


- 
ik. 


ONE PLUS TWO EQUALS THREE 
“For instance, do you know that it is 
common knowledge among the trade that 
one firm has three prices on every job: 
first is the asking price, second is for use 
when competition gets keen, and third is 
the rock-bottom.” 

Two: “To those of us in the business 
who are conscientiously trying to build 
perfect organs, it is most discouraging 
to find the chaotic conditions that exist 
today relative to cutting prices and offer- 
ing terms that are in every way unbusi- 
ness-like. This is extremely demoraliz- 
ing to the business as a whole, and re- 
acts upon the purchasers, without ques- 
tion.” 

Three: All right, what are we going 
to do about it? Blame the builder who 
does it? That would be as unfair as to 
take a man to court because he had kick- 
ed us after we had kicked him first. The 
real trouble is not with the organ indus- 
try but with organ buyers, and every last 
one of them has an organist somewhere 
in their councils before a contract is open 
to bids. The reform must begin with the 
organ profession. We of the artistic 
realm are gradually climbing in our 
standards of ethics, and soon we shall all 
reach the high plane of honor where a 
builder’s money shall not enter our poc- 
kets secretly, where our churches shall 
neither expect nor consider a cut-price 
organ. 


OH DEAR ME! 
SHows WHat CAN BE DONE WHEN A 
Woman OrcGAnist Wants To 


A CHURCH wanted a volunteer chorus 
and Mrs. Dwight was engaged to start 
things. The first Sunday she had 9 in 
the choir; the second Sunday she had 23. 
The third Sunday she had 34. She or- 
ganized a choir of women’s voices and 
had antiphonal singing at some of the 
services. 

Now what is that kind of music worth 
to a church after its former regime of 
just getting through the services? Are 
churches willing to pay for such music? 
Are they able? If they are willing but 
not able, what are you and I going to do 
about that? We organists may have a 
hard time of it, but perhaps our ministers 
and our trustees have even harder times? 
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Events 
Forecast 





THE Truette Organists’ Club of Boston 
meets Jan. 28th for a program of organ 
music and a talk on Church Pageantry, as 
more fully announced in the Boston col- 
umn of this issue. 

The Texas Guild holds a session Jan. 
17th at 10:30 a. m., with a talk on “Plain- 
song” by Rev. G. R. Fenner, and some 
choral selections by Christ Church choir 
under the direction of Miss Alice Knox 
Fergusson. 

Mr. Firmin Swinnen is soloist with the 
Buffalo Symphony on Jan. 8th. 

Mr. Lynnwood Farnam takes a recess 
during January and resumes his great 
series of Bach recitals at the Holy Com- 
munion, New York, on the Sundays and 
Mondays of February, playing at 2:30 on 
Sundays and at 8:15 on Mondays. Here 
is an unprecedented opportunity for seri- 
ous students of organ literature. 

Mr. Pietro Yon plays a return engage- 
ment in University Temple, Seattle, 
Wash., on Jan. 18th; this caps the climax 
of a series of recitals arranged for the 
season by the organist of the church, 
Mrs. Montgomery Lynch. 

Mr. Francis E. Aulbach gives a recital 
Jan. 13th in Epiphany Church, Chicago. 

Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft’s next recitals 
in Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, are Jan. 
7th and Feb. 4th. 
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Mr. Harold Schwab of Boston is di- 
recting rehearsals preparatory to a pre- 
sentation of Stoughton’s “EstHEr” in 
dramatic form, the date to be later an- 
nounced. Incidentally Mr. Schwab’s 
church is investing $1350 in a new Pedal 
Trombone and soft string. 

Miss Grace Chalmers Thomson at St. 
Luke’s, New York, N. Y., will present 
on Jan. 6th “THe First CHRISTMAS”, a 
cantata by Dr. C. Whitney Coombs, or- 
ganist-emeritus of the church. 
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THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING AND RESIDENCE 


Two three-manual and one two- 
manual Wurlitzer and Kimball 
theatre unit organs—one a new 
$25,000 Wurlitzer —for lessons 
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Illustrated is the chancel 
Emmanuel P. E. Church, Newport, R. I. 


ANOTHER WELTE TRIUMPH! 


Backep by years of experience, - - - expert 
knowledge of tonal structure and acoustical 
disposition, - - - precise mechanical construc- 
tion, --- and a reputation rich in musical 
tradition, Welte Organs have received the just 
acclaim of the profession both in America 
and abroad. 
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THE OMAHA colony of organists after 
various and sundry vacation ramblings, 
now faces prospects of a most active and 
worth-while season. As has been his 
wont for several years, Warden Frank 
L. Sealy chose the hottest portion of the 
summer season for his Omaha visit. A 
few of the faithful were on hand to greet 
him at a supper and luncheon, and when 
regret was expressed that his calls were 
always so timed as to make it possible 
for him to acquaint himself with the 
Chapter’s musical prowess, he countered 
with an expression of willingness to lend 
his presence at a Guild service here this 
fall. Plans are now formulated for this 
function which will probably have been 
consummated ere the next report. 
Monthly luncheons of the Nebraska 
Chapter were launched in October, the 
chapter being led by reelected officers of 
the past year, Mr. Vernon C. Bennett, 
Dean. The guest of the day was Mr. 
Herbert E. Hyde of St. Luke’s Evanston, 
Ill., who was in town to inaugurate a 3-30 
Skinner in the new Dundee Presbyterian. 
The recital was on Oct. 2nd, and Mr. 
Hyde dispensed a high quality of organ 
playing in a program which happily com- 
promised tastes of the elect and others. 
The hand-writing on the wall which 
was mentioned last winter in connection 
with the advent of Vitaphone, Movietone, 
et al., in the theaters, has clarified to the 
extent that the community has now lost 
Mr. George Johnson of the Riviera, prob- 
ably the best picture player ever here. 
The Omaha Symphony Orchestra, San- 
dor Harmati, conductor, gave the first 
concert of its fifth season on Nov. Ist. 
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Paul Kochanski, violinist, was soloist in 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto, and Car- 
penter’s ADVENTURES IN A PERAMBULATOR 
was a featured example of modernity. 
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NORMAL growth of any sort is inter- 
esting and especially so when it touches 
the work in which one is most inter- 
ested. For many years, the teaching staff 
of Oberlin Conservatory’s organ depart- 
ment has been handicapped by equipment 
which was far from dependable. This 
month we are receiving from Lewis and 
Hitchcock of Washington, D. C., five 
practise organs which shall make us 
very happy. This brings our equipment 
available for practise and teaching to fif- 
teen organs and ten pedal vocalions. 
Some more good news! Oberlin is to 
have a grand new organ within the next 
year or two. Our great benefactor, 
Charles M. Hall, of aluminium fame, is 
the donor of a fine auditorium in mem- 
ory of his mother. An organ which will 
cost approximately $75,000 is provided for 
in this bequest. Actual construction of 
the auditorium may not begin for some 
time, but nevertheless we maintain that it 
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is none too early to begin thinking on 
what this instrument may be. 

The students majoring in organ who 
expect to graduate from Oberlin in June 
are Frances Beach, Paul Humiston, 
Theodore Hunt, Richard Jesson, Eunice 
Kettering, Mary McNutt, Martha Mes- 
serly, Zelma Muth, and Marie Stirling. 

Mr. Russell Broughton, F.A.G.O., has 
recently been appointed as director of 
music and organist at East Congregation- 
al, Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Broughton 
was the winner of the 1928 Estey Organ 
prize. He received the Master in Music 
degree from Oberlin last year. 

Dr. George W. Andrews appeared in 
recital at the Art Museum in Detroit 
Nov. 27th, the first of a group of four 
recitals to be given by Dr. Andrews at the 
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Museum during the year. The program 
included Bach’s PassAcacLia and Fucue 
and a choral-prelude, INTERMEzzo from 
Barnes’ Second, CANTABILE from Widor’s 
Sixth, Franck’s First CHoRALE, and two 
numbers by Dr. Andrews, ELecy and Con 
GRAZIA. 

Oberlin friends of Miss Hope Tabor 
Ford ’23 received with much interest the 
announcement of her marriage on Sept. 
sth, to Mr. Joseph W. Clokey, composer 
and organist, of Pomona College. 


Mr. Paul Humiston ’29 was heard in 
senior recital in Finney Chapel Oct. 22nd. 
The outstanding number on his program 
was Willan’s INTRODUCTION, PASSACAGLIA 
and FUGUE. 


Fernando Germani, the Italian organ- 
ist, played the 4-80 Skinner in Finney 
Chapel on Dec. 17th 

Mr. Ray Francis Brown, ’25, and a 
former member of the organ faculty, has 
begun his second year’s work as director 
of the Music School at Fisk University. 
The work of this department was so 
organized last year that the Mus.B. de- 
gree may be given to graduates next June 
for the first time. Mr. Brown is the di- 
rector of the Mozart Society, a mixed 
chorus of 60 voices. 

With the beginning of the fall term, 
Mr. John Remsberg, a sophomore in the 
Conservatory, assumed new duties at 
Grace Church, Mansfield, Ohio. He plays 
a 3-m Moller and has a choir of 35 men 
and boys. 

Mr. Arthur Croley, of the organ de- 
Bpartment, appeared in recital at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind., Nov. 18th. Be- 
sides compositions by Bach, Franck, and 
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Widor, he played Vierne’s Clair du Lune 
and a Scherzo by Hollins. 

At a special musicale at St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal, Elyria, Ohio, under the direc- 
tion of your Representative, on Nov. 
25th, the cantata “THE CoMFORTER” by 
Edward Shippen Barnes was given. 

J. Stuart Constantine, A.A.G.O., 
’25, who last year served as instructor in 
Greek in Oberlin College, is now enrolled 
as a graduate student in the department 
of Classics of Princeton University. 

Mr. Vernon Robinson, ’25, began new 
work at the First Baptist, Pasadena, Cal. 
For the past two years he has been at the 
Central Union Congregational of Hono- 
lulu. 








Los Angeles 


By Georce E. TurNER 
Official Representative 

















ONE OF the outstandine events of the 
month in the organ world was the recital 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Theater 
Organists Club, given at the Beverly The- 
ater at midnight, November 20th. The 
program brought before the goodly sized 
audience two soloists of proved ability 
in the persons of John E. Hill and Price 
Dunlavy, Jr. It also gave the opportunity 
for a young man named Gaylord Carter 
to win his spurs as a concert organist in 
no uncertain manner. In addition to or- 
chestral transcriptions by Thomas, Jarne- 
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felt, Grainger, Kreisler and Ilyinsky, the 
Program featured organ compositions of 
Dubois, Humphries, and Kinder. It 
furthermore proved the possibility of 
playing an interesting and tasteful selec- 
tion of organ numbers on the unit type in- 
strument. 

The engagement of Richard Keys Biggs 
as organist of the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, Hollywood, brings to the west 
a musician who has won international 
distinction in his chosen field of work. 
Mr. Biggs will have at his disposal a 60- 
stop Casavant. He is organizing a large 
chorus choir, with soloists. He has his 
studio at the church and is now enroll- 
ing pupils. He and Mrs. Biggs, and the 
five little Biggs—a healthly quintet of 
youngsters—are domiciled in Hollywood. 
Mr. Biggs is convalescing from a severe 
attack of influenza which confined him to 
his bed for nearly two weeks. 

Nov. 25th the first Baptist quartet and 
chorus, directed by Alexander Stewart, 
collaborated with David L. Wright, or- 
ganist, in presenting works of German 
composers of the early Reformation 
period. The chorus numbers included 
works by Cruger, Vulpius, Kuhnau, 
Josephi, Buxtehude, Praetorius, and 
Luther. Mr. Wright’s numbers included 
selections from Froberger, Scheidt, and 
Pachelbel. 

Recitalists of the month included Ed- 
win Lemare at the Hollywood High 
School Auditorium. E. Stanley Seder at 
the First Baptist, Otto Hirschler at Cali- 
fornia Christian College Auditorium, 
Amdee Tremblay at St. Vincent’s Catho- 
lic Church, Arthur W. Poister at the 
Memorial Chapel of Redland’s Univer- 
sity, Fernando Germani at the Holly- 
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wood High School Auditorium, Walter 
E. Hartley at First Methodist (Pasa- 
dena), Ernest Douglas at Balboa Park 
(San Diego), Amdee Tremblay in dedica- 
tion at Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the usual Sunday programs 
by Albert Tufts at First Methodist and 
Dr. Ray Hastings at Temple Baptist. The 
programs of Messrs, Poister, Seder, and 
Germani presented unusual high lights of 
organ playing and program building. 

Mrs. Elsie Watkin-Mills is to have 
charge of organ and choir at the new 
Wilshire Congregational Church. 

Dr. Roland Diggle and Joseph W. 
Clokey were the recitalists at the October 
meeting and recital of the Guild held at 
St. John’s Church. The November din- 
ner and recital of the Guild took place 
at Calvary Presbyterian, South Pasadena. 
The soloists of the evening were’ Ernest 
Douglas and Mrs. Florence Rich King. 

Fletcher Tilton, California represent- 
ative of the Austin Organ Co.. died at 
his home in San Francisco, November 
4th. 

Friends of Edith Boken-Krager, sec- 
retary of the local chapter of the Guild, 
will be glad to learn that she is fast re- 
covering from a serious illness contracted 
during her studies at the American Con- 
servatory in Fontainebleau, France. 

One of the largest unit theater organs 
built by Wurlitzer is now being installed 
in the Fox Movietone Studio at Fox 
Hills. 

C. Sharp Minor, well known theater 
solist, is installing a 3-m Robert-Morton 
unit in his studio and broadcast room on 
Beverly Blvd. The organ has 11 sets, 
35 pistons, is highly unified, and contains 
many original inovations of Mr. Minor’s 
design. 





MR. AND MRS. WM. H. BARNES en- 
tertained the members of the Guild and 
N. A. O. on the occasion of the formal 
opening of the organ in their new home 
just completed on Forest Avenue Evans- 
ton, Chicago. The organ is a 3-52 of com- 
posite make, removed from Mr. Barnes’ 
former residence and slightly enlarged, 
and the festivities took place Oct. 30th. 
Austin built the console, Casavant built 
the crescendo shutters, Moller built the 
chests, and the pipe-work represents the 
product of Austin, Dennison, Gottfried, 
Hall, Johnson, Kimball, Meyer, Moller, 
Odell, and Roosevelt; percussion by both 
Deagan and Kohler-Liebich. The instru- 
ment will be discussed in a future issue 
of T.A.O. 

G. HAROLD BROWN has been ap- 
pointed to head the organ department at 
Drake University; he was formerly dean 
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of music at Des Moines University. Mr. 
Brown is also organist of the First M. E., 
Des Moines, where he has a 3-50 Austin. 
Deagan Chimes have lately been installed 
in the Methodist organ and Mr. Brown 
gave a recital there on Oct. 15th, includ- 
ing Mendelssohn’s GM Concerto for or- 
gan and piano. 

DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON of 
Union Theological Seminary and _ the 
Brick Presbyterian, New York, has re- 
sumed his Brick Church Sunday after- 
noon musicales, using “EL1jAH” for the 
Nov. 25th musicale. 

DR. EAGLEFIELD HULL, noted 
British writer on music subjects, died 
Nov. 4th from heart trouble, in his 52nd 
year. Dr. Hull was an organist, educa- 
tor, author, and editor. He was a very 
frequent contributor to the British music 
journals. 

SENATOR EMERSON L. RICH- 
ARDS, in charge of the great organ to 
be built for the world’s largest auditorium 
now nearing completion in Atlantic City, 
N. J., has returned from a 3300-mile 
motor trip through the mid-west—partly 
a pleasure trip, partly a tour of inspec- 
tion. 

H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER of Yale 
University faculty dedicated the new Hall 
Organ in United Church, New Haven, 
Conn., Dec. 11th; the instrument was built 
to Mr. Baumgartner’s ideas and will be 
presented in detail in later columns. 
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CHARLES ALBERT STEBBINS has 
returned to the organ staff of the Aeolian 
Company, and is a member of the head- 
quarters force, with offices in the new 
Aeolian building at 689 Fifth Avenue. 

E. A. HOVDESVEN in his recitals on 
the Skinner in Mercersburg Academy this 
year has the largest student body in the 
history of this famous institution to play 
for. This year 40 States and 11 foreign 
countries are represented on the enroll- 
ment. 

ALFRED GREENFIELD, | assistant 
conductor for Albert Stoessel of the 
Oratorio Society, New York, had the 
pleasure of workine on the Society’s Dec. 
26th presentation of “THE MEeEssIAH”; 
further presentations are a miscellaneous 
program on Feb. 14th and “JupAs Mac- 
CABAEUS” on April 9th. 

WILLARD IRVING NEVINS pre- 
sented “THE MESSIAH” in the Fourth 
Presbyterian, New York, Dec. 16th. 


DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON gave 
a Candle-Light Service of Christmas 
Carols at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, Dec. 20th, with the mixed 
chorus and children’s choir of the Sem- 
inary. Dr. Dickinson at the Brick Pres- 
byterian on Dec. 23rd gave a program of 
traditional Christmas carols of different 
countries, with organ, violin, cello, and 
harp accompanying. 

DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY’S can- 
tata “Great DAvin’s GREATER SON” was 
sung for the first time on Dec. 10th in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., under 
the direction of H. Augustine Smith, 
a choir of 300 from the churches of Bos- 
ton, in a united festival program in which 
Dr. Day’s new cantata was the feature 
number. The Boston University Choral 
Arts Society and Folk Song Chorus as- 
sisted. Dr. Day’s “Dies IRAE” was sung 
Dec. 2nd in the First Methodist, El- 
dorado, Ark., under the direction of 
John Robertson. 
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WALTER KIESEWETTER, for 25 
years organist of the Church of the 
Mediator, New York, was given a testi- 
monial dinner, when some of his former 
soloists, now famous, returned to do him 
honor. 

MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR, of St. An- 
drew’s Methodist, New York, has ar- 
ranged a series of recitals on the new 
Welte; Mr. Charles M. Courboin was 
guest recitalist Nov. 27th. The series is 
supported by an offering, taken with the 
complimentary tickets at the door. Mrs. 
Keator is making the music of St. An- 
drew’s an important factor in Metropoli- 
tan music circles. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Jeffreys Wakefield, 
organist-choirmaster and singing-director 
of St. Paul’s, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., gave 
a Mendelssohn musicale Nov. 11th, using 
9 numbers from “EL1jAn” for the choral 
works, and the Pre_upe in C and part 
of the Seconp Sonata. 

WILLIAM H. JONES gave a recital 
Nov. 19th at Christ Church, Raleigh, }s. 
C., with the second half of the program 
devoted to an anniversary program of 
Schubert compositions. 

DR. GEORGE B. NEVIN is on the 
extensive list of Mr. Norden for a pre- 
sentation of Nevin anthems in the First 
Presbyterian, Germantown, Pa. 

MRS. F. L. HILLYER has resigned 
after 19 years of service with Trinity 
Methodist, West Brighton, New York 
City. 

CHARLES A. H. PEARSON, Pitts- 
burgh Representative of T.A.O., is not 
only an organist interested in playing the 
organ and bossing a choir, but he is an 
American interested in voting for the 
best men—interested enough to have spent 
much of his time in the recent election in 
an effort to further the cause of his 
chosen Presidential candidate. Which 
candidate? Ask him, he’ll tell you. 

THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH adopt- 
ed by a narrow margin of one vote an 
official July 4th service, during their Oc- 
tober convention in Washington. Many 
of the good Bishops were opposed to the 
idea because they thought England would 
take offense if Americans were to like 
their independence too well. 

AND THE LUTHERANS gain pubite- 
ity by dropping two hymns: “Brighten 
Your Corner” and “Beautiful Isle of 
Scmewhere”. “Both were considered too 
jazzy.’ Perhaps the “Brighten” may go 
without mourners, and there are many 
who share the late President Wilson’s op- 
position to the “Beautiful Isle”, but the 
compiler of these brevities heard that 
song done by a white-haired gentleman at 
a funeral service and fails to see where 
the jazzy charge applies; granted that 
there are not two singers in two thousand 
who could sing it as. he did, none the 
less these columns stand up for the 
“Beautiful Isle” as being one of the most 
beautiful and appropriate songs that can 
be sung at a funeral, both from the stand- 
point of text and tune. What do we want 
at a funeral? A fugue? 

MUSIC PRINTING and publishing for 
1927 according to the Department of 
Commerce reached a total value of fifteea 
million. 

THE DEPARTMENT also finds that 
their 213 “religious bodies” which we 
presume mean denominations, divided in- 
to 213,983 organizations, with 54,624,976 
members. How many of us claim the 76 
members for our average congregation? 

NEW YORK STATE isn’t so bad, un- 
less it’s just bluffing, for its church mem- 
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bership increased 2,660,738 in the past ten 
years. The value of the property is over 
six hundred million, and the expenditure 
for the year were 101 milions. Wonder 
how many of those millions you as an 
organist got? We didn’t get much. 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI was learn- 
ing valuable lessons when he was serving 
years ago as organist of St. Barthol- 
omew’s, New York, for now he can scold 
his Philadelphia audiences beautifully. 
New York taught him that, we presume. 
He began the season Oct. 2nd by scold- 
ing the audience for fumbling the pro- 
grams too noisily. A little later in the pro- 
gram some belated Philadelphians (or 
were they visiting New Yorkers?) came 
trotting down the aisle in the momentary 
intermission between two sections of the 
same composition, and Mr. Stokowski 
“turned on his heel . . . and walked off 
the stage.” Then there was commotion. 
Even the Philadelphians quieted down 
like good little mice, and eventually the 
eonductor returned. It might be bene- 
ficial all around if conductors and recital- 
ists taught the uncultured few egotists to 
be found in every audience, a lesson in 
the plain-elements of good manners. Try 
it on your audiences, but don’t blame the 
Brevity column if it fails to work out 
right. 

SAN ANTONIO ladies decide against 
canned music and late in October they 
started a vigorous campaign against the 
theaters that were trying to grow rich too 
quickly at the expense of the good. taste 
of the public. Try that too, anywhere, 
ladies. 

STANLEY McCUSTER now has his 
new church-home completed and played 
his first service on the re-located Moller 
organ in the Church of the Strangers, 
New York, on Dec. 9th. The organ was 
part of the equipment of the old build- 
ing and since it was comparatively new 
it was of course retained for the new. 
The new church building comprises a 16- 
story studio and apartment building, the 
church occupying the first flour floors. 
The church, owner of the old building 
and the land, leased the property to the 
real-estate firm for a term of 84 years, 
and receives $25,000 yearly for the first 
21 years, $30,000 yearly for the next 21, 
etc. It certainly makes an easy way to 
pay your church bills, when your congre- 
= dislikes the idea of paying its own 

ills. 


OUR ERROR 

IN T.A.O. for December, page 563, third 
column, bottom paragraph, the name of 
Mr. McKinley was used as arranger, 
whereas it should have been Mr. Howard 
D. McKinney. What a difference one let- 
ter can make. Mr. McKinley is an or- 
ganist, once at the Capitol Theater, New 
York, later in Eurone bv erace of the 
Guggenheim Foundation, we believe it was. 
Mr. McKinney is the Editor of Fischer 
Edition News. We wouldn’t for the 
world handle an Editor’s name careless- 
ly. It slipped up on us that time. 


BROOKLYN ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY 


Puitip James, Conductor 
AN AMERICAN organist who has long 
been before the public as an orchestral 
conductor is Mr. Philip James, perhaps 
best known to T.A.O. readers in general 
for his very beautiful organ composition 
and his more numerous and _ very 
musicianly anthems. When the War 
passed into history it left Mr. James as 
associate conductor of the famous Persh- 
ing Band, of which he was the conduc- 
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MR. PHILIP JAMES 
Organist, composer, conductor, who di- 
rected the Brooklyn Orchestral Society 
in a concert Novy. 26th as told in these 
columns. 


tor for the latter part of its American 
tour, if our memory is correct. Mr. 
James was later sent back to France 
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again by Victor Herbert to conduct the 
orchestra for a Herbert operetta in Paris. 

However a symphony concert program 
is another matter, and presumably much 
more to Mr. James’ personal liking. His 
program of Nov. 26th in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music included: 

Schubert—Italian Overture 

Borodin—Symphony 2 

Schmitt—Apres 1’Ete 

Sibelius—Finlandia 

Borodin may be very fine music but 
your reviewer did not happen to find it 
interesting, and that in spite of the fact 
that it was the chief work of the evening. 
The Schmitt piece was a charming num- 
ber and in addition it fitted into the 
scheme of things in which the conductor 
was a most efficient master, namely the 
string section of the orchestra. I would 
say the Borodin, compared to the Schmitt 
diversion, was both’ monotonous and un- 
musical; the beautiful, if simple, closing 
effects of the Schmitt certainly, for prac- 
tical musical beauty as Mr. James inter- 
preted it, was the climax of the whole 
program of enjoyment. 

The strings and reeds were constant- 
ly under the conductor’s leadership but ] 
would not give the brass any similar com- 
mendation. Organists who have tried to 
use brass for their festival programs will 
probably agree with me in this. 

And now would we dare enauire why 
a good American orchestral work should 
not have replaced the Borodin? Or, 
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more to the point, why did not the con- 
ductor himself appear as one of the com- 
posers on the program? That is precise- 
ly what a French or German or Italian 
conductor would have done. Americans 
are too modest. 





A PROGRAM of carols, old and new, 
was given over WOC Dec. 2ist, under 
the direction of the dean of Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Davenport, Iowa. On Dec. 19th 
a program of organ music was given over 
the same station by Dr. B. J. Palmer— 
presumably by automatic player, as we 
doubt if the Doctor has time to play the 
organ himself. 


WBAL gave a short program of carols 
Dec. 18th, which were secured “by one of 
the leading organists of Baltimore, from 
a monk in an old Spanish Monastery 
which he visited while abroad”—which 
sounds suspicious. We know these love- 
ly old traditional carols, but indefinite 
statements always arouse suspicion. 


Mr. Wade Hamilton is broadcasting 
over WVOO from the Ritz Theater, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


WOC’s staff of organists for December 
included also Miss Maud Sangren and 
Kent Gannett. 


Mr. C. Albert Scholin, Mus.Bac., broad- 
cast over WMT on Dec. 16th and 17th a 
performance of Dr. George B. Nevin’s 
cantata “THE INCARNATION.” 


DEL CASTILLO ORGAN SCHOOL 
MR. EARL WEIDNER, associate in- 
structor, has been appointed feature or- 
ganist of the new Keith Memorial 
Theater, the magnificient new house of 
the Keith chain. Mr. Weidner is doing 
spot4liight solos regularly with slides and 
stage presentations. 

Mr. del Castillo had a week’s engage- 
ment at Symphony Hall, playing accom- 
paniment to “The End of St. Peters- 
burg.” Mr. E. J. Lord, an advanced 
pupil of the School, was assistant, play- 
ing the matinee performances. 

Recent positions secured by students in- 
clude: 

Louis Allard, Colonial, Nashua, N. H. 
Wm. Birket, Uptown, Toronto. 

Manual de Haan, Bijou, Boston. 

Mrs. Roy Frazee, Alhambra, Quincy, 

Mass. 

Miss Jessie Gunn, Waldorf, Lynn, Mass. 
Miss Nancy Locklin, Capitol, Pawtucket, 
R. I 


c a “Martin, Opera House, Lebanon, 
N. H 


George Morgan, Elm St., Worcester, 
Mass. 
Miss Barbara Parry, Mystic, Malden, 
Mass. 
Miss Barbara Pottle, Federal, Salem, 


ass. 
Mrs. Faye Rand, Weymouth, No. Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 
Chas. Townsend, Teele Sq., Somerville, 
Mass. 
ne ad Wilkins, Legion, Wayland, 
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WELTE ORGAN NEWS 


MR. FRANK H. MARSHALL, former- 
ly Cleveland manager for Wurlitzer, has 
become general sales manager for the 
Welte Organ Division, and the following 
representatives have been added: 

Hugo C. Wurlitzer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fred W. Birnbach, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co, 
Omaha, Neb., including Lincoln, Sioux 
City, and Council Bluffs. 

H. J. Milliman & Co., Des Moines, 


Towa. 

Marshall Bros., Kansas City. 

Welte reports that the 4-85 for Clinton 
Avenue Baptist, Newark, N. J., is now 
being installed; the stoplist shows an un- 
usually musical organ of very much more 
than the average value; it will be repro- 
duced in later columns. 

A 4-62 Welte contracted for, for the 
Central Congregational, Boston, Mass., 
provides space for 9 additional stops and 
a future Echo Organ of 5 stops. An- 
other contract of importance is for a 3- 
48 for Emmanuel Episcopal, Newport, 
R. I. In each of these important organs 
is incorporated the modern idea of hav- 
ing on each manual enough very soft 
material to permit the organist to use it 
as an accompaniment for the beautiful 
solo stops of any of the other manuals. 


WHITE INSTITUTE 


INCREASE IN REGISTRATION AND 
A Nortas_e BroADcASTING 


THE Institute takes great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the movitone and other 
phonographic methods of supplying music 
for films has not caused a decline in the 
registration of new pupils, from every 
section of the country, for the special fall 
and winter courses, and the Master 
Course for professionals already in posi- 
tions who wish to further perfect them- 
selves in preparation for the bigger and 
better positions that will soon be open 
after the novelty of the empty orchestral 
pit has worn off. 

On Christmas night Mr. Lew White, 
founder and director of the Institute, had 
the honor of broadcasting an hour of or- 
gan music from his main Studio organ, 
for no less an event than the Every- 
Ready Hour. The Company’s claim was 
that ten million people heard the program. 
It was a nation-wide hook-up through 
WEAF and 26 associated stations. By 
means of short-wave broadcasting the 








| Want Ads 














Position 
as church organist wanted by a man of 
twenty years experience in New York 
City; will go anywhere; salary moderate. 
Address D.F.V., c/o 467 City Hall Sta- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 
Wedgewood’s 

Dictionary of Organ Stops, in new or 
second hand condition, wanted; state 
price asked in first letter. Address 
T.A.O., 467 City Hall Station, New York, 
. ie A 

! 


Churches: Do not waste 
property by discarding your old organs. 
There is value in them, no matter how 
old. Let us tell you why. Address: 
Organ Reconstruction Dent. Room 427, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


N.B.C. attempted to reach South America 
and Europe and believe they were suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. White claims that this was the 
most extensive tie-up ever given for an 
organ recital; the representative Stations 
were: WEAF, WRC, WGY, WGN, 
WEEI, WFI, WGAM, WOAI, WDAF, 
WMC, KFTP, KOA, KFI, KGW, KSD, 
etc. etc. 

For a time Mr. White devoted him- 
self exclusively to the Institute, but he is 
now back with Roxy again, and in addi- 
tion is recording for Brunswick; THE 
ANGELUS and Larco, Massenet and 
Handel, are his most recent records. He 
also broadcasts regularly at 9 p. m. every 
Saturday over WEAF and the Red Net- 
work, and every Sunday at 10:45 p. m. 
over WJZ and the Blue Network. 


PILCHER 

has contracted for a 3-39 with Echo for 
the First Methodist, Austin, Texas, 
through Mr. D. H. Woodall of Dallas, 
Southwestern Representative for the 
House of Pilcher. The Great is expres- 
sive, save the two 8’ Diapasons; there 
are 28 couplers, 23 pistons, and 16 other 
accessories. 

Mr. Wm. E. Pilcher, Jr., and his asso- 
ciated staff of the New York office have 
contracted for another 3m Pilcher for 
Temple Lutheran, Altoona, Penna. 

Mr. Edward C. Haury, special repre- 
sentative, with headquarters at Louisville, 
has closed a contract for a Pilcher in its 
own home town, in one of the most 
prominent churches of the district. 


MR. GEORGE J. BOHEN 

has severed his connection with the 
Welte Organ and is for the present with- 
holding announcement of his plans for 
the future. Mr. Bohen is wellknown 
within the industry and was General 
Sales Manager for the Welte Organ in 
the reorganization of the Firm. 
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TRY THIS ONE 

When your choir grows careless of its 
pronunciation ask them to sing this: 

“Weak and sinful tho’ we be,” 
and then call them down for unchurchly 
conduct if they profess: 

“We can sing, full tho’ we be.” 
We thank the Presbyterian Advance for 
the idea. If you have one like it, send 
it in. 











Harry A. SYKES 
F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 








LouIsE C. Trrcoms 
F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College 
Saint Charles, Missouri | 














Haro_p TowER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Marxk’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















| ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 
Something new | 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS | 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 

















PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 


New Haven, Conn. 

















Epwin LyLes TAYLOR 
F.A.G.0O. 


Formerly 
Organist-Music Director, 


Tivoli Theater, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 


























GRACE CHALMERS 


THOMSON 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 


St. LuKE’s CHURCH, 
NEw YORK 


Convent Avenue 
at 141st Street 


Telephone 
Edgecomb 2713 























CarRL WIESEMANN 


Recitals — Instruction 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 
Assistant Director, St. 


Mary’s Institute of Music. 
Organist, 


Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Dallas, Texas 



































Font VERY means 
within the realm of human ingenuity ‘ 
is used to make Pilcher Organs mechan- 
ically and tonally perfect. Like all other 
pieces of fine mechanism, however, 
maximum life and efficiency can be 
insured through periodic attention. 
With trained experts available 
in all sections of the country, 
Service with Pilcher is more 
than a figure of speech. &% 
Which means that Pilcher y/ 
is as much interested #/ 
in satisfied cus- #7 
tomers as in the #/ 
making of sales. 


HENRY FILCHER’S SONS 


ncorpora 
General ann Soni, Ky. 
New York Office 
J1iS St elawa ay Hall 
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Organists 

















(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


*ALLEN, Warren D. 

*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 

*ANDREWS, J. Warren 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 

Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 

*BEACH, Theodore 

*BERENTSEN, Robert 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 8S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

Till. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H. 

Theory Dept., Cons. of Music, Baldwin-Wal- 

lace College, Berea, O. 

7217 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University; 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*CRONHAM, Charlies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

CUSHING, John 
Instruction, Recitals, Conducting. Organist, 
Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y., and Temple 
Bnai Jeshurun, N. Y. C. Studio: 210 West 
101st St., New York. (Riverside 3319) 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DONLEY, W. H. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Or. 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

49 West 20th St., New York. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 

*FRANCIS, J. Henry 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GRANT, George W. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 


*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 

Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HIRSCHLER, Otto T. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 

Organ Expert and Organist. 

Specification Counsel, 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
*JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A-.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary's School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 

Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 

Concert Organist, 

360 East 55th St., New York, N. Y. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 

Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 

lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 

Organist, First ‘Presbyterian Church; Teacher 

of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 

Recitals; 
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First Presbyterian Church; 

Huntington, W. Va. 
*NEVINS, Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A. 

St. Cecilias Church; 

Mus. Dir., Boston Public Schools; 

6 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Central Baptist Church, Amsterdam Ave. at 

92nd St., (1917); 79 Manhattan Ave., New 

York, (Academy 5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
STEAD, Franklin : 

Concert Organist; Organist and _ Director, 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 

2520 Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 

*SYKES, Harry A. 
*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 

F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*THOMSON, Grace Chalmers 
*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 
TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-W) 

*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 

New York Representative, “Orgoblo” (See 

Adv.); 539 East 138th St., New York, N. 

Y. (MOThaven 7264) 

*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
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Builders 




















AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 


BENNETT ORGAN CO. 


Main Office and Factory: Rock Island, III. 


BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hycainthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 W 3d St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan. Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 


HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main Office: 4016 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill.; 252 Wrigley Blag. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth Bldg. 
New York: Steinway Hall, 113 57th St. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MIDMER-LOSH _ 
Merrick, L. IL, N. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PAGE ORGAN CO. 
Lima, Ohio. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION, 
Main Office: 665 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory: 297 East 133rd St., New York. 











Conservatories 
and Teachers 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
DEL CASTILLO THEATRE SCHOOL 
36 Loew’s State Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
KNAUSS SCHOOL OF PLAYING 
210 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Penna. 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East lith St., New York, N. Y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. a 
VELAZCO STUDIOS 
1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WHITE: INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
1680 Broadway, New York. 


Publishers 


——— eee 


DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
RAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 
159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tt, e Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
120 Boylston S&t., beaten, Mass. 















































Equipment and Various 

















DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
HOYT METAL CO. 

Pipe Metal, 

111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

Blowers, 

Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Custodians 

















and Rebuilders 


FIELD, Frank 
11,851 Lake Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. : 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5625) 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. (MOThaven 
0807) 

SCHLETTE, Charies G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wechst. 3944) 
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AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 
467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, iam H. 
Associate Editor, Organ Department, 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BAR’ , Frederick J. 
Boulder and Denver Representative, 
2230 Sixteenta St., Boulder, Col. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 
Contributor, Church Department, 
The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
RMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 
Editor, 467 City Hall Station, New York City. 
USH, Martin, W., A.A.G.O. 
Omaha Representative, 
2037 Farnam S8t., Studio 1, Omaha, Neb. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 
Contributor, Review Department, 
418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W 
Associate Editor, Church Department, 
University of Cclorado, Boulder, Col. 
RINGER, Frederick, C. 
Seattle Representative, 
1235 20th Ave., North Seattle, Wash. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 
Portland Representative, 
987 East Davis St., Portland, Oregon. 
GROOM, Lester W. 
Chicago Representative, 
1133 N. La Salle St. 
HANSFORD, M. M. 
Contributor, Photoplay Department, 
c/o Bermuda Press, Hamilton, Bermuda, 
HEIDEMANN, Paul H. 
Cleveland Represenative, 
1643 East 75th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 
San Francisco Representative, 
5665 College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
KNAUSS, Vermond . 
Contributor, Photoplay Department, 
210 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Penna. 
LILLICH, George O. 
Oberlin Representative, 
68 Elmwood Place, Oberlin, Ohio. 
‘WELL, S. Harrison 
Boston Representative, 
126 Highland Ave., Arlington, Mass. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 
British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
MEDCALFE, Roy L. 
Associate Editor, Photoplay Department, 
1756 Rose Villa St., Pasadena, Calif. 
MOSS, Thomas 
Washington Representative, 
2630 Adams Mill Road, Washington, D. C. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
PEARSON, Charles A. H. 
Pittsburgh Representative, 
6332 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SCHWAB, Harold F. 
Boston Representative, 
95 Gainsboro St., Suite 4, Boston, Mass. 
» Arthur 
Australia Representative, 
52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
RNER, George E. 
Los Angeles Representative, 
724 8. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
TYLER, Abram Ray 
Detroit Representative, 
909 First Nat'l Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fieet 
Contributor, Children’s Choir 
110 Main 8t., Flemington, N. J. 


St. Louis Representative 
467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 


“Art of Organ Building” 
by Audsley 
There were 1250 copies of this monu- 
mental work published in the first and 
only edition and then the plates were 
destroyed. The price rose from $30 to 
$50, $75, and finally to the present price, 
$100 a set for the perfect de luxe auto- 
graphed edition in new and unused 
copies. There are only a few sets avail- 
able. No effort is being made to sell 
them. This notice is printed merely for 
the convenience of any who may be in- 
‘terested. Enquiries may be addressed 
to Organ Interests, Inc., 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 
Audsley’s 

Organ of the Twentieth Century wanted 
in second-hand copy; appearance not as 
important as completeness; address E. 
: G 467 City Hall Station, New York, 








In the Directory? 


If you are a professional organist; if you have 
friends throughout the American organ world; 
if you are known among organists or want to be 
known; if you are a publisher, teacher, builder, 
maintenance man, or a manufacturer of equip- 
ment—if you have any serious connection with 
the organ world of America your name belongs 
in this Directory of The American Organist. It 
is not complete; it never will be: it is too discrim- 
inating for that. A listing in this Directory is 
an evidence of financial responsibility, of profes- 
sional standing or commercial rating. It is not 
proof, only evidence; we try to keep all others 
out, and thus far we have been successful. Now 
the Directory appears in new form, more busi- 
ness-like. It begins to be a real Directory of the 
American organ world. Are you a part of it? 
Not what you say but what you do, makes you a 
part of it or keeps you out of it. Write today and 
put your name and address in the one discrimin- 
ating Directory that circulates twelve times a 
year throughout the entire American organ 
world, that can be kept correct and up to the 
minute, even to the point of including your va- 
cation address. See that your name and address 
can be found when they are wanted. 


The 
AMERICAN 
al 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City HALL STATION New York, N. Y. 





























ey ie Wii aF 
peli. 
Y?" Franklin L. Coates, Famous Recital Or- 
4 ganist of New York, seated at the Sanc- 
“ih tuary Console of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


of the KILGEN ORGAN: 


"I have just had the pleasure of giving recitals upon some 
of your three and four manual Organs recently installed in 
churches in New York. 


May I express to you here on paper what I felt like say- 
ing to you after these recitals. 


The voicing of your Organs is truly superb; rich Diapa- 
sons, beautiful Strings, perfect Flutes and Reeds, and truly 
remarkable Mixtures. Your Action. is tremendously re- 
sponsive and free from complications. 


In a city like New York, known for its many fine Organs, 
your instrument stands out from the rest because of an 
intangible quality which is true Art 





—thus still another famous musician joins the impressive 
roll of Organ Masters who know and endorse Kilgen 
Organs—artists like Renzi, Christian, Davis, Eddy, Hollins, 
Goldsworthy, Biggs, Devereux, Yon, Eversden, Flandorf 
and Gailoway—to mention only a few among the many. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
4012 N. UNION BLVD., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ily. en Pipe Organ Builders for 288 Years 





